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BIBLE THEOSOPHY. NO. | | 

e « rays tt . 

Chis Theosophy has not been always the 
The truth has bee revealed as men 
‘ » bear’ it. In the book of 


as having a visible 


same, 
‘have been able t } 
esented 


. . pr 
Genesis, God Is rep r+ 

local residence. The world con- 
a loci 


shape and m 
te two great parts the earth and the Jir- 
og ‘ ‘ ’ | 


sisted of 
structures ; vastly | 


mnrent. Both 


ixtended plains 5 fitted for 


were solid 
habitancy oT resi- | 
1 -  otiie ol 
The gods inhabited the upper side of 


] » tace of the 
ve firmament ;,men dwelt on the tace | 


tt was impossible for men to ascend up 


fence. 


earth. 


. . . > 
the firmament ; bu‘ the gods could come 


Above and 
He, 
before there 
was either earth or firmament. Although He 

sl led He 


ven—vet it was the work of his own hand. 


wwa from thence to the earth. 
r the gods, presided the Lord God. 
ig their Creator, first existed ; 
on the firmament—which callec 
Ie now dwelt in heaven, but he had previous!y 
habited eternity.’ From the height of this 
y tabernacle on high, * His eye surveyed all 
dwellers upon earth.’ lt was impossible to 
iddea from His view. The darkness anc 
: Jight were both alike unto Him.’ 
Ilis omnipresence was not, perhaps, at first 
Hence Ile sometimes descended 
the earth, He 


Thus He re- 


recognized. 


i came 
from the firmament to € 
couversed with men. 


Adam; thus He con- 


down and 
peatedly conversed with 


versed with Cain; and thus, also, with Noah 


with Abraham. He sometimes descended 


t 





the purpose of gaining information. ‘* And 
» Lord Gud came down to see the city and the 
wo which the children of men builded: and 





Lord said, ‘Go to; let us go down, and 
» confound their language, that they may 


lerstand one another's speech.’ It is to 
1 ’ 


sub-gods that the Lord God speaks when 
s the plural form, saying, we and us.— 
is represented as consulting them; and 
ies took them with Him when He visit- 


arth. Two were with Him when He 


to Mamre, and had an interview with 
im. As the world grew older, these vis- 


nade in sensible and human form, became 


juent. Angels, or sub-gods, were now 


oved as His messengers. A man wrestled 


1 Jacob at Peniel, whom the prophet Hosea 


angel. God often appeared to Moses, 


san 


it not in the similitude of a man. The first 


nifestation was, in appearance, as a flame of 

a bush on fire, but not consumed. In a 
ir form, but vastly more magnificent, was 
inifestation on Mount Sinai. Moses once 


praved that he might see the face of 





But the petition was not granted. ‘Thou 
t see my back-parts, but my face shall not 
seen. * Thou canst not see my face, for 
e shall no man see me and live.’ A bright 
d:; acloud with a bright place in it; or a 
id bright on one side of it; sometimes, per- 
s, a bright effulgence without a cloud, be- 
ne the us mbol of the Divine presence. 
s was the Shekinah in the Holy of Holies, 


»Cherubim. It was called * the glory 


» Lord.’ * For I will appear in the cloud 
the merey seat.” The cloud sometimes 
vended and rested upon the tabernacle.— | 
\nd all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand 
the tabernacle door; and they rose up and 
shipped, every man in his tent door.’ 
Che sight of an angel was sometimes consid- 
| as equivalent to the sight of God Himself. 
{nd Manoth said to his wife, we shall surely 


. And Moses 
his face, fur he was afraid to look upon God.’ 


. because we have seen God.’ 


vas a doctrine of the Jewish Rabbins that 
supernatural appearances, einployed by God 
. medium of communication with men, were 

$. The gods and the an gels were the same 
rs. They are sometimes called * the sons 
God.’ They are repeatedly mentioned in 
book of Job. Also, in the sixth chapter of 
esis: ‘And the sons of God saw the daugh- 
of men that they were fair, and they took 

wives of all that they chose.’ Thus ‘the 
ept not their first estate, but left their | 


i habitation.’ The fruits of these nuptials 


‘and the earth was 
‘God looked 


a race of ‘giants ;’ 


d with violence through them.’ 


nthe earth, and, behold, it was corrupt.’— 
(rod spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
hem down to hell.’ 


It was or late, conceived that God had a 


temple or palace on the upper face of the firma- 
ment, to which the gods came, either in assem- 
blies, or alene,to pay their respects, ri port their 
ings, and receive the behests of Jehovah.— 
Chere was a day when the sons of God came 
resent themselves before the Lord. They 


‘And the 
word said to Satan, whence comest thou ?’— 


re a kind of public audiences. 


What have you been doing? ‘ Then a spirit 


and said, I will entice Ahab. I will go 
{be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his 
iphetsy And the Lord said, go out and do 
xviii. 20-21. ‘And I leard 
ie voice of the Lord saying, whom shall I 

, and who will go for us! ‘lhen said [, 


‘At 


command- 


‘n so: Chron. 


u L; send me: Isaiah, vi. 8. the 
g of thy supplieations the 
ne forth, that I should come and shew 
lt was the angel Gabriel, who, being 

swiftly, came and talked with 
give him important information: Dan. 
-- 23. ‘The palace of Jehovah in the hea- 

at first, 


» u 


conceived of as stately and 
hie at, but not very complex and wonder- 
pigs Holy Place, the Sanctum Sanctorum 
1¢ Tabernacle and jn the Temple, were de- 


| 

1 LO be ; . ‘ 
Copies of it, being a figure for 

ne then pres ‘eh Poh? : 
, ". "the patterns of things in 

leavens It conte zo 


‘ined simple furniture,the 


th ah! : 
he tabies of the law or cov- 


t; ‘and over it 
ritthe cherubim of glory cov- 
Sue Mercy-saar ?. : 
y-Seat,” and over these the Sheki- 
~ 
omet nes P Pe Ss 
si » however, the visible symbol 
mod was 


ine mparably sublime. ‘ And they 


rod ¢ , . . 
1 Istael, and under His feet as it 


} L : P 
‘Work of a sapphire stone, and as 


tC Were yy 


body of aig : 
Isaiad CY of heaven in its clearness.’— 
" ut iVes + 


> Lord Siting 
» and His d i 

iS train filled the temple. 
e Seraphim, 
NO Chy rub) 


following description ; ‘I saw 
and lifted 
Above it 
wings.’— | 
™ with two wings now gives place 


Upon a throne, high 


i 


each having six 


to a seraphim with six. But the prophet Eze- 
He em- 
ploys twenty-five verses in the description of 


kiel far outstrips all his predecessors. 


‘the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
the Lord.’ 
phim are now substituted four hving creatures, 


In place of two cherubim or sera- 


each having four faces and four wings; their 
appearance as burning coals of fire ; their mo- 
tion as a flash of lightning. ‘To each of these 
living creatures was attached a whee; complex, 
a wheel within a wheel. The rims of the wheels 
were so high that they were dreadful, and full 
of eyes round about. ‘The appearance was 
like unto the color of a beryl.’ ‘ And above 
the firmament over their heads, the likeness of 
a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone; 
and upon the throne, the likeness of a man; 
from his loins, both upward and downward, the 
color of amber ; the appearance of fire, as the 
appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain.’ 

The prophet Daniel is more brief; also, more 
sublime. ‘ And the Ancient of days did sit, 
whose garment was white as snow, and the hair 
of his head like pure wool; His throne, the 
fiery flame; His wheels, burning fire. A fiery 
stream issued and came forth from before Him : 
thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Him.” The author of the Apocalypse sub tan- 
tially borrows from Ezekiel and Daniel, but 
with 


variations. The secial eharacter of the 


scene is enhanced. ‘ And | saw a great white 
throne, and Him that sat on it; from whose face 
‘And 


round about the throne were four and twenty 


the earth and the heaven fled away.’ 


seats, and upon the seats four and twenty el 
ders, clothed in white raiment, having on their 
heads crowns of gold. And out of the throne 
proceeded lightnings, and thunders, and voices: 
the 


and seven lamps of fire burning before 


throne: and before it a sea of glass like unto 
erystal: and in the midst, four living creatures, 
each having six wings and full of eyes, before, 
and behind, and within: and they rest not, day 
nor night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which is, and was, and is to come. 
And then the tour and twenty elders fall down 
and worship Him that liveth forever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor 
Rev. v. 4-11 
It may here be remarked that, through the 


and power.” 


whole book of * Revelation,’ the Lamb is never 
once placed on the throne, and that the Lamb is 
expressly distinguished from Him who did sit 
on the throne. ‘ Blessing, and honor, and glo- 
ry, and power unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and untu the Lamb forever and ever.— 
And the four living creatures said, Amen: and 
the four and twenty elders fell down and wor- 
shipped Him that liveth forever and ever.’ 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
Vernon, Sept. 2st, 1844. 
Rev. Mr. Br 


the American Unitarian Association has render- 


368,—Dear Sir:—The aid which 


ed the Unitarian Society at this place, makes it 
our duty to give you some account of our prog- 
ress and prospects. 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem, some six 
years since, preached a very interesting dis- 
course at the Baptist Church in this village. 
He set forth in aclear light some of the promi- 
nent doctrines believed by the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, and made a Jasting impression in favor 
of liberal Christianity. This was the first Uni- 
tarian discourse ever preached in thistown. At 
that time the Presbyterians, Baptists and Meth- 
odists had each a Church in this ‘village, and 
they severally continue to support stated preach- 
ing in their respective houses of worship. 

Our citizens not belonging to either of the 
established Societies were divided in sentiment. 
A few were friends ; some were Universalists, 
All 


however, were anxious to unite upon common 


and a small number were U nitarians. 
ground and form a Society based upon the pure 
principles of Christianity. 

In 1841, Rev. H. Emmons, then of Meadville, 
Penn., on his return from New England, preach- 
ed several discourses in this place to audiences 
respectable in numbers and intelligence, who 
gave him an attentive ear. At this time our re- 
ligion began to be spoken against by the Ortho- 
dox ofour village. They had discovered some- 
It denied to the Son the 
It led to Infidelity! The 


seed of Truth however was planted and its 


thing dangerous in it. 
rank of Supreme. 
growth could not be choaked. A Society was 
soon formed and organized under the laws of 
Uns State, and was greatly aided in its progress 
by the labors of that warm-hearted friend of hu- 
manity, and faithful Christian minister—the late 
Rev. Mr. Storer of Syracuse. He looked upon 
this Society as one of his children, and fed it 
freely with the bread of life. Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son of Barre, Rev. Mr. Buckingham of Trenton 
and several other clergymen of our faith, pen- 
erously made us timely visits and strengthened 
the faithful by preaching the solid and sublime 
truths of Revelation. 

In 1842 a handsome and convenient Church 


was erected upon one of the most eligible spots 


in the village, at the cost of about $2000, and 


dedicated to the service of the one living and 
true God in the autumn of that year. Rey. Mr. 


Storer preached the dedicatory serinon, to an 
intelligent audience, composed of various de- 
nominations, who filled the house to overflow- 
ing. Inthe summer of last year the Society 
were enabled to obtain the Rev. H. Emmons as 
our pastor, who is still with us, and, withouta 
dissenting voice, we are all anxious that he 
should continue with us. He understands the 
difficulties of building up new Societies, and is 
not disheartened at the discouragements which 
must always attend the introduction of a new 
faith among long established and deeply preju- 
diced sects. Under his charge the number of 
hearers has constantly increased. The Society 
has gradually improved in unity and strength. 
A Church has been formed. The audi- 


ehee, nuinbering from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty, 


usual 


is composed of people, sober, 
honest and intelligent. 
more devoted to the « 


trust that the time 


They feel more and 
ause of religion, and we 
is not far distant, when this 


Society. increasing in ability, will lend its aid to 
establish similar Societies in the neighboring 
towns. At this time itis inferior in nutnbers 
only to the Presbyterian. 

Already considerable progress has been made 


in the foundation ofa Unitarian Society at Onei- 


habitants in the same town, five miles from 


Vernon. ' 
one fourth of the time and has an audience quite 


erect a convenient Church in order that they may 
have preaching there half of the time. This 
place is an excellent one. The road between 
‘the two places being good, many will attend 
public worship at each alternately. This ar- 
rangement will enable the two Societies ulti- 
mately to maiutain their pastor without too great 





| burthen to either, 
Difficulties at present hinder the growth of 


our Societies in this and the Western States. 


Many,who give us their support,having had no 
opportunity of attending public worship, suited 
to their faith, from their youth upwards, have 
fallen into the habit of being seldom at Church. 
Time is required fully to correct this habit. 
This irregular attendance is liable to discourage 
the pastor, and without a few efficient members 
the Society is apt to languish. 


perseverance will soon overcome these obsta- 


cles—our people will feel out of place to re- 


l main at home—additions will gradually be 
| tived—prejudice will give way to reason, and 
ithe galaxy of Unitarian Churches now scattered 
from Albany to Buffalo will widen to the North 
and the South, until the whole Empire State 


shall rejoice in the pure worship of God as 


taught by our Lord and Master. 

| The Orthodox clergy oppose our progress 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause. ‘Their ig- 
| norance of our doctrines sharpens their ani- 
mosity. {[ doubt much, whether one of them in 
this county, ever read a Unitarian work, ex- 
cept the Bible. I have heard many of their 
sermons against our faith, but not one which in- 
dicated a tolerable acquaintance with it. Ex- 
, clamation and denunciation, supply the place of 


Their representations of our belief 


reason. 
are too wide from the truth to gain credit even 
among their own hearers, and feeble indeed 


must be that man whocannot argue down the 
This 


eourse may give the Orthodox clergy an air of 


creations of his own disordered fancy. 


present triumph. It may gratify the bigot, It 
mav and it does, at first, create a current in 
It tends to make 
But 


/ when we consider that the progress of the hu- 


pubhe sentiment against us. 


.the situation of our pastors unpleasant. 


man mind is and must be upwards: that the 
| combined effort of all the bigots together can- 
not arrest the spirit of inquiry: that wrong must 
finally yield the mastery to right, the liberal 
Christi un feels increased confidence in the cause, 


, and is amply rewarded for all of his present 


trials and sacrifices. 
Emmons 


Rev. Mr. 


} amnong us, the spirit of intolerance among our 


Since the Jabors of the 


Orthodox neighbors, has increased in proportion 


to the prosperity of our cause. ] would not un- 
dertake the unprofitable task of deseribing their 
illiberal and ungentlemanly conduct on sundry 


loeeasions. The power of Rome ts only want- 


ing, for a scheme of persecutions worthy of the 


haughtiest days of the ‘Tiara. But ne spirit of 


retaliation has been manifested by our pastor or | 


I trust, we have a higher purpose in 


people. 


view. Itrust that many a heart, tortured by 


| the gloomy faith, which a barbarous age devis- 


(ed, willere long break away from itmprison- 
| ment, and be led by our holy religion to joy un- 
| speakable. 
Allow us to tender to you and through you to 
the A. U. 


heve me. 


A. our thanks for your aid, and be- 
Your o’bt. servant, 
Timotruy Jenkins. 

For the Register. 

JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED. 
Is it right to judge of the character of Reli- 
gion by the actions of one man, or a few men, 
who do not live up to their Christian principles? 


This question suggested itself to my mind, on 


| hearing a young man speaking of his employer, 


and saying, that the more he saw of him the 
‘Jess he should think of Religion. This person 
‘that he spoke of, professed to be a Christian, 


but does many things which are certainly wrong, 


and unbecoming the true Christian. That peo- 


we are all frail, erring creatures, and are liable 
to go astray. Some one should go to the erring 
Christian, and, with brotherly love, tell him 
Then if he re- 


‘gently and kindly of his faults. 
fuse the warning counsel, and does not do bet- 
‘ter, he is an unworthy disciple of the Lord.— 
| Young men should not thus judge our holy reli- 
| gion by the lives of a few men, but should 
look within themselves and see if they have not 
‘some wicked ways. Christ has commanded us 
not to judge our brother. Because some prove 
recreant to their holy calling, it does not prove 
‘that all are so. ‘There are many hypocrites 
about, I am sorry to say. These our Savior 
‘has condemned in unmeasured terms. 


ever been a great injury to the cause of Reli- 


, ey 
gion,that there are those about, whocover them- | 


selves with the cloak of hypocrisy, and hide a 
It therefore becomes the 


multitude of sins. 


our enemies are ever watching us, and striving 
to find out some fault in us. Let us be kind and 
| affectionate to all men. Our’s is a holy cause , 
‘then let us be faithful in our high calling, and 
"press onward and upward. E. A. W. 





HARVARD COLLEGE. 


If we now look a little more distinctly into 
the constitution and true character of our Uni- 
versity, we shall see more clearly her strong 
claims to our support and veneration. 

In no respect was the wisdom of our forefa- 


their laws and institutions to their real and pro- 


England a full knowledge of the laws, usages, 
and institutions of the mother country, they es- 


da Castle, a small village of three hundred in- | 
Here Rev. Mr. Emmons preaches | 


as large as at Vernon, ‘They hope soon to: 


But a steady 


made—our faith will be more studied and prac- 


ple expect a good deal from Christians I know, | 
but they must not expect them to be perfect, for | 


It has} 


Christian to be ever watehful and prayerful; for | 


thers more apparent, than in the adaption of 


|useful, modified to suit their situation and seces- 
‘sities. In founding Harvard College, they kept 
jin view the constitution of the English colle ‘es, 
jespecially those of Cambridge, as a general 
|model, adopting substantially the same system 
of instruction and discipline, of intellectual, 
/moral, and religious education, with enough of 
‘academic forms to give suitable dignity to their 
public proceedings, but excluding every thing 
inconsistent with their own principles of liberty 
and republican policy. The broad charter of 
the College contains not a word to justify the 
slightest encroachment on the freedom of the 
mind and the couscience, while it grants the 
amplest powers ‘ for the advancement and edu- 
cation of youth in piety, morality, and learning,” 
and ‘in all good literature, arts and sciences ;’ 
embracing in its large Christian spirit the Indi- 
an youth of the country equally with the Eng- 
‘lish. In this, what a contrast to that proud and 
hardened avarice which drives the poor Indian 
of our day from every appreach of civilization ! 

To Henry Dunster, a graduate of Magdalen 
|College, Cambridge, whose rare merits have 
been so gratefully illustrated by a successor of 
kindred spirit, in a History of the University, 
worthy ot its noble subject,—to the learned and 
heroic Dunster are we indebted, more than to 
any other individual, for that liberal and pro- 
found system of education, planned and brought 
into operation by his wisdom and energy,—a 
system comprehending in itsscope every branch 
of human learning, capable of being expanded 
to meet the wants of all coming ages, and reach- 
ing to the depths of human character, and to the 
springs of all virtue and all excellence. 

Had Dunster been a bigot, instead of being a 
Baptust,* how different might have been the re- 
sults of his influence upon the College, upon 
the Commonwealth, upon all New England ! 

His scheme of instruction and discipline was 
formed in the true spirit of the charter, and 
manifests a deep insight into human nature, a 
penetrating knowledge of the best means of in- 
telleetual and moral culture, and the most effee- 
tive method of forming the pupil to habits of 
virtue, piety, and decorum. The mind and the 
heart, the the manners, and the 
health, were all made objects of care. His de- 
sign was to educate, not merely to teach,—to 
train the whole man, not to inform the mind on- 
ly,—to make, not scholars, bat men, able, en- 
lightened, Christian men, pillars of the state, 
burning and shining lights in the church. 

In accomplishing such a design, as he well 
knew, scholars must indeed be made; for all 
the intellectual powers are developed and disci- 
plined, the mind is enriched with various knowl. 
edge, and genius triumphs together with virtue 
in the final result. 

The constant exercise of the intellect, indeed, 
formed a striking feature of excellence in the 
system of study and discipline brought into op- 
eration under President Dunster. Re ligion, 
which lay at the foundation of the system,—a 
religion untinged by superstition or fanaticisin, 
—was so taught as to inform the understanding 
and discipline the faculues, while it penetrated 
the heart. ‘The Bible, the noblest text-book of 
vouchsafed by heaven to man, 
was the religious classic adopted, and its study 
by the scholar was made as much an intellectu- 
al as a spiritual exercise. 

So, too, was attendaace on public worship; 
the scholars being required * to give an account 
of their profiting’ trom the discourses they 
heard, and *to use the helps of storing them- 
lselves with knowledge as their tutors shouid di- 
rect ;’ a practice which must heve kept their 
minds wide awake in times of publie worship, 
and strongly conduced to habits of attention and 
reflection, and thus to secure a permanent tite ]- 
lectual acquisition of great value, whatever 
might be the particular knowledge acquired. t+— 
Such a pracuce, however, would seem to make 
it necessary for the tutor as well as the student 
to attend public worship ; an objection, proba- 
bly, litthe thought of in that day. ‘The mutual 
advantage of bringing the mind. and, what is 
more, the heart, of the pupil, into so close and 
cordial a communion with the mind and heart 
of the teacher was an infinite ly higher consid- 
erauon. ‘Thedelightful effects of such a cordial 
intercourse is illustrated by the Rev. Dr. Col- 
man’s hearty commendation of his tutor, Brat- 
tle, applicable, doubtless, to other tutors of the 
seventeenth century. * He savs Dr. 
Colman, ‘an able, faithful, tender tuter. He 
|countenanced virtue and profiency in us, and ev- 
ery good disposition he discerned with the most 
fatherly goodness ; . and dismissed his pu- 
pils, when he took leave of them, Ww ith pious 
eharges and with tears. ft 

This amiable and exc lent character brings 
at once before me my own honored tuter, who 
resembled his predecessor, Drattle, not more in 
being the author of a like valued system of log- 
ec, than in his virtues, love of learning, and 
| true-hearted devotion to his duties and to the 
jcollege.§ 


Conscience, 


education ever 


was, 


The scholars, being he ld to honor as parents 
{their tutors and guides, were in turn regarded 
j by them in the light of children. The academ- 
ic style of addressing them was by the simple 
surname only, a style beautiful from its ancient 
simplicity and appropriateness, Sometimes, es- 
pecially in the president's study, ascholar would 
be met by the more familiar appellation of 
‘child.’ There are those yet among us who 
will never forget the truly paternal manner in 
| which we were thus addressed by the venerable 

President Willard, his face beaming with love, 
| however dignified might be his air.|| In his 
jday, a style of address betokening equality with 
}masters of arts, and seeming to negative the fil- 
{ial relation, would have sounded, intra Collegit 
limites, as shockingly barbarous. ¥ 

Even in moral discipline, President Dunster, 
in keeping the scholars constantly and appropri- 
ately oceupied, relied mainly on the exercise of 
the intellect, at the samme trme that he instilled 
into the heart, sentiments of virtue and piety, 
jand sedulously opposed the beginnings of moral 
evil. His rules to this end may now appear 
| scrupulously exact, but he looked deep into the 
| philosophy of early education,  Obsta principus 
| was the maxim practically and faithfully applied 
| by him for the prevention of evil habits.4 
| ‘The very forms intreduced by him were full 
lof substance. ‘That used in scholaritbus admit- 
tendis distinetly recognized the essential rights of 
l the pupil; rights involved alike in his own du- 
| ties and in those of his teachers, and demanding 
{a faithful performance of both. While the pu- 
| pil was made to promise a fulfilmeht of duties 
jon his part, the president and tutors expressly 

engaged that they would not be wanting in what 
| was incumbent on them, but would do all in their 
| power to promote his advancement in learning 
and piety. very tutor, also, upon his intro- 
duction into office, solemnly engaged that he 
{would exert his care to advance the students 
committed to his charge in all divine as well as 
/human learning, and especially, ‘ uf moribus he- 
neste et inculpate se gerant.’** 

‘The course of scientific and literary studies 
pursued under such men as Dunster and Chaup- 
cy, we may be sure, comprised the most solid 
and valuable learning of the imes.tt The imme- 
diate and eminent success with which this wis 
| taught we may learn from the admiration which 
‘the author of * New-England’s First Fruits’ es- 
| pressed, at the time, of Master Dunster’s train- 
|ing of his pupils ‘ in the tongues and arts,’ and 
| of their progress in learning and godliness ; ané 
still more from the distinguished character of the 
\first class of graduates, scarcely surpassed, in 
| deed, by that of any one of its successors. 

Truly has it been said by an illustrious sen 
\that our A/ma Mater was * mature in youth, 
| Yes, like the fabled Minerva, she sprung ints 

life, at once complete and vigorous ; the mort 


| spective wants. Bringing with them to New | vigorous, in effect, from being encumbered with 


no superfluous armor. 











by the early annals of New England, and de- 


of our Commonwealth. We read itin her in- 
tellectual power, in her moral and religious 
strength, in her educational wisdom, in her po- 
litical sagacity, in her love of well ordered liber- 
ty, and in her enjoyment of the richest blessings 
of civil and social life. 

A single fact, better than volumes of declam- 
ation, will illustrate this early and all-pervading 
influence of the College. 

The Rev. Dr. Chauney, of Boston, and the 
Rev. John Barnard, of Marblehead, having an 
extensive acquaintance with the prominent char- 
acters of this part of the country, during the 
Carlier and greater portion of the last century, 
were applied to by Dr. Stiles, just before the 
American Revolution, to give him an account 
of all the ,gost eminent men produced in New 
England, wgom they had ever known. Of the 
whole number enumerated by them, being about 
seventy, mostly divines, but including distin- 
guished jurists, men of science, and assertors of 
liberty, all but three were educated at Harvard 
| College.{{ Similar faets, not less remarkable, 
, Show the continued agency of this seminary in 
| producing the eminent men of New England, 
| more especially of Massachusetts. Look at the 
| great civilians who were the agents of this Com- 
; monwealth in accomplishing our national inde- 
| pendence, establishing and carrying into opera- 
tion the Federal Constitution, and in conducting 
| the judiciary and executive government of the 
| State, to the end of the last century ;§§ you will 
find that nearly all of them were favored sons of 
Harvard, * gurbus,’ in the language of an early 
president of the College, ‘ dere philosophari 
) contigit et nullius jurare in verba magistri.” GY 
Such was the training of the heroic men who 





| achieved the glory of Massachusetts, and set an | 
example of practical wisdom and liberty for the | 
Such, too, was the} 


instruction of mankind. 
training of the learned men who were worthy to 
record their deeds. ‘To whom, but our Alina 


| Mater, belong the Hubbards, the Huteninsons, 


the Betknaps, and the Minots, of former days? 


| To her also belong those accomplished histori- | 
ans of our own day, whose brilliant fame has | 


travelled to the remotest bounds of letters, re- 
flecting back its lustre upon their native land. 





. a } 
* It isa remarkable coincidence, that the first two 


presidents of the College, Dunster and Chauncy, and 


its greatest early benefactor, Hollis, were all Baptists. | 
*The free and catholic spirit of the seminary,’ says | 


Dr. Colman, speaking of Hollis, ‘took his generous 
heart.’ A Baptist, nota sectarian, he only required 
that Baptists should not be excluded from the benefits 
of his bounty, ‘and none others but rakes and 
dunces.’ P 


t See ©The Laws, Liberties, and Orders of Har- | 





vard College, contirmed by the Overseers and President 
of We College, m the years 1642, 1643, 1644, 1645 
and 1646, and published to the Scholars for the per- 
petual preservation of their welfare and government.’ 
1 Quincy's Hist. Har. Univ., 515. 

t 1 Mass. Hist. C 56. 


? 
§ Levi Hecge, LL. D., late Alford Professor of Nat- 
ural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity. 


|| Joseph Willard, D. D., LL. D., president from 
T701 to L804, a man remarkable for majesty of person, 
nobleness of mind, and dignity of deportment, selid 
talents and profound learning, exalted piety and vir- 
tue, true wisdom and firmness, united with a fatherly 
affection for the and a constant devotion to 
the University. With such a president, and such pro- 
fessors as Tappan, Pearson, and Webber, and such 


l., wii. 


students 


tutors as Hedge and Popkin,—all learned, faithful, and | 
exemplary men,—two things only seemed greatly want- } 
first, the absence of intoxicating drinks, always 


ing ; 
a principal cause of disorders in college, and of ramed 
eharacters among the scholars; 


the 
exercise of mutual frankness, confidence, and sympa- 


ed in the intercourse of iostructors with students, 


thy, together with a more cordial cooperation in the 
one great object of both,—true education. 

@ A single regulation, confirmed by the Overseers in 
the time of President Dunster, shows how entirely 
they cooperated with him in resisting the beginnings 
of evil, while it manifests their wisdom and foresight 
m guarding the moral aud physical we! fare of the stu- 
dents. The regulatioa referred to is that which for- 
bids their using tobacco, ‘unless permitted by the 
president, with conseat of their parents or guardians, 


| and on good reason first given by a physician, and then | 


ina sober and private manner.’—1 Quincy’s Hist. 
Harv Univ.. 518. 
** I Quiney’s Hist. Harv. Univ., 579. 
++ ‘For admission into the College, it was necessa- 
ry to construe and write Latin, to construe and write 
Gireek, particularly the New ‘Testament, and to be of 
good moral character. The studies pursued in Col- 
lege were, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
, Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, Mathematics, com- 
; posing Latin both in prose and verse, Logic, Ethies, 
} Physics or Natural Philosophy, Public Declamation, 
| Disputations both in English and Latin, the Chaldee 
and Syriac languages, and Astronomy. The students 
were also required to attend the lectures given by the 
president and other instructers, which were numerous 
in the course of the week. From a statement made 
by one early acquainted with the College, it .s evident 
the pupils were diligently occupied in their studies 
and in attending the lectures delivered for their in- 
struetion; and that it was also made their duty to read 
the Scriptures daily, and to submit to an examination 
by their teachers as to their understanding of the doc- 
| trines of the Bible, and of their proficiency therein.’— 
Historical Sketch of Harvatd University, by 
Alden Bradford. Am. Quarterly Register, ix. 
334. 
tt Mass. Hist. Coll., x, 154. 


; §§ All the five signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
| dence, trom our Commonwealth ; all but four of her 
twenty-two delegates to Congress, under the Confede- 
ration; all the nine delegates from Boston to the sev- 
eral Provineial Congresses; all the five delegates ap- 
| pointed by Massachusetts to the Convention for framing 
the Federal Constitution; all the five judges of her 
Superior Court of Judicature, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and all but one of the fourteen judges ap- 
pototed under the State Constitution, in the last centu- 
ry; and all the governors elected by the people, during 
| the same time, were educated at this University. 


7% Mather’s Magnalia, Book iv., p- 132. 


THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, 
[Concluded. ] 
Vainly did she hope and pray, and use every 
effort to arouse his mental energies. Mr. Ful- 
wood told her that it was useless; and as weeks 


ed to believe him. One plan was still dear to 
her almost broken heart, and she resced not till 
it was executed: She had ascertained that the 
cottage where she had spent th? first months of 
her married life was vacant, and she wished to 
/reside there again. She eonsulted with Mr. 
| Fulwood, and he approved of her wish. He 
had already applied to some distant relations 
'both of her and her husband, and had wrung 
| from them a promise of such a moderate weekly 
allowance as should protect her and that unfor- 
tunate husband from want. ‘The five hundred 
pounds at her earnest request, were kept apart 
forthe purpose for which she had originally 
| wished her legacies to be reserved—the educa- 
/tion of her son ; and tears of gratitude rolled 
| down her pale cheeks as she reflected on the 
; mercy of Providence in providing for that pur- 
; pose. She availed herself no further of the 
kindness of the creditors respecting the furni- 
ture, than by taking away those articles which 
| had formerly belonged to her little cottage.— 
| Though they had long been for the most part 
| banished to the lumber room, she had them still, 
| for she cherished an individual affection for eve- 
|ry chair and table, and had always declined 
| parting with them; and vow when they were 
| arranged in her new o/d dwelling, as nearly as 
| possible in their former order, she felt as if a 


| feverish dream had passed away, and that, but | 


for one sad circumstance, she could almost re- 
turn to old times and old happiness. 

Another year had rolled by, and again a 
change. William Grainger, the enterprising 
trader, the great merchant, the last year’s bank- 
| rupt, the fever-stricken idiot, had been carried 
to his lowly grave, the victim of a paralytic at- 
tack ; and she, whose heart had clung to him so 
faithfully in jov and sorrow, dared not think 





The excellence of the system of education | otherwise than thank God for his release.— } : 
tablished here what was most applicable and thus established in Harvard College is attested | ** [low happy we might be,”’ she would often ' happiness of another was concerned in Cle- 


monstrated by the whole history and character | 


next, instead of the | 
too formal and distant manner which generally prevail- | 


went by and brought no change, she was oblig- | 


|say, ‘‘ if we could enjoy the blessings around 
us, instead of louking forward so anxiously to 
the future. If my poor William had done so— 
\if he had been content in this cottage, all would 
have been well; yet no one could blame him 
| when he took the first opportunity of getting in- 
;}to a superior situation. It had been well still 
jit he had been contented with that excellent 
/employment—well even when he left it and be- 
jeame rich and influential, if he had stopped in 
| time ; but the fever of speculation came upon 
jhim, and that brought ruin. Yet I do not mor- 
mur. All has been wisely ordered: and I have 
/much to be thankful for—most, that my dear 
child has chosen a profession where he will not 
enter into the temptation that beset his poor fa- 
ther. ‘Thank God that my Clement will have 
nothing to allure him to quit the Substance of 
| happiness and pursue its Shadow ! 
| * How is Clement to-day, Esther?’ inquired 
|Mr. Fulwood, as he entered the small flower- 
| plot before Mrs. Grainger’s door, and kindly 
/Shook hands with the young girl who came 
| forth to meet him. She was about eighteen or 
nineteen years old, tall and graceful in figure, 
jand with a face, though not pretty, yet very 
|pleasing. Her eyes, however, were soft and 
| expressive, and the paleness of her cheek was 
‘rendered more visible by the contrast of her 
|dark, braided hair. A slight blush mounted to 
jher temples as she rephed, ‘I hope better— 
jae better. The cough is subsiding, and he 
has had fewer of those terrible flushings. I 
| think he will soon be strong again ; do not you, 
| sir ?’—and she looked up anxiously in his face. 

‘1 think there is much in his own power, Es- 
ther,’ was the reply. ‘Clement is a fine crea- 
ture, but too dreamy, too excitable, and, I must 
also say, too obstinate. So naturally delicate 
as his constitution is, it is almost too much for 
him to pursue his studies so as to enable him to 
take orders at all, and yet he will persist in 
i striving for attainments which require strength 
and nerve far bevond what he possesses. But 
I shall say no more to him; I saw he was dis- 
| pleased with me the Jast time | spoke to him, 
and even his mother thought I was too severe.’ 

‘She alluded, I think, to your saying that 
; such exertions as Clement was making were no 
| better than suicide. She is proud of him, as is 
every natural; but she is uneasy about him 
many atime, and by no means wishes him to 
; work so hard.’ 

‘Listen to me, Esther, whilst T tell you the 
truth. You know how Clement’s father brought 
worldly ruin on himself and his family by his 
wild speculations, and I can tell you that, in 
janother form, the spirit of the father lives in 
ithe son.’ 

‘ Surely, my dear sir, vou cannot think for a 
moment that Clement is covetous, or that he is 
so overstraining mind and body in the hope of 
acquiring riches?” 

‘Indeed | do not. Nevertheless he is specu- 
\lating ; and the capital he is risking is_ his 
|health, perhaps his life. Believe me, Esther, 
(health is a talent as well as mouey, for which 

we must hereafter give an account. He is fol- 
lowing after a shadowy fame, an unsubstantial 
triumph. I doubt much if he will ever over- 
take it.’ But by this ume poor Esther’s eyes 
were full of tears, and Mr. Fulwood, changing 
his tone, entered the house, saying, ‘Come, we 
will go and see our patient. | am truly glad 
you can tell me he is better.’ 

Esther Corbett was a niece of Mrs. Grainger, 
who had been for the last few months residing 
at the cottage. She had been early deprived of 
her mother. Her father was captain of a mer- 
chantman ; and her two young brothers, for 
whom she had kept house until lately, were 
already following their father’s profession. 
She had always been a favorite with Mrs. 
| Grainger, and on being thus left alone, it had 

been arranged that she should board with her 
‘aunt. And truly, Esther Corbett was as a 
, daughter to the lonely widow, lightening her 

household toils, attending to her comforts, and 
performing all those little offices which are only 
| well performed when the heart is in them. 
| Clement Grainger had lately come home for 
{the vacation, and his name stood high amongst 
| his comrades, over most of whom, by excessive 
| assiduity, he had obtained a decided superiority. 
| But what to another might have been compara- 
}uvely easy, to him was difficult. His intellect 
| was, like his person, more graceful than vigor- 
ous, his inind more imaginative than deep or re- 
| lective ; the drudgery he submitted to, in order 
|to acquire the character of a first-rate scholar, 
| told terribly on both his mind and body. He 
jcould not be satisfied with the superficial knowl 
jedge which by happy chance might serve to 
idrag him through an examination. He dared 
/not be questioned on any subject of which he 
| Was not thoroughly master in every part, for 
the very knowledge that failure was possible, 
| might of itself have produced failure. He had 
| no boldness, no dash in his manner of answer- 
jing. He would have given the world fur the 
‘careless confidence, and trust in good luck, 
,with which he saw many below him both in 
jtalent and acquirements force their way on. 
| But with all this, he was not satisfied with ordi- 
|nary success. He aimed at prizes and honors, 
jand had already carried them off, on more occa- 
/sions than one, from confessedly clever compe- 
ititors. It was just after a hard struggle of this 
| nature that he had returned home, and the tears 
of pride with which his mother hailed the news 
/of his victory were chased away by less happy 
drops as she remarked his flushed cheeks and 
‘attenuated form. Days passed by, and though 
, Seriously ill, Clement persisted in spending sev- 
,eral hours of each in study ; and long after the 
{widow and her young inmate had retired to 
rest, his candle, secretly relighted, was shed- 
| ding its faint lustre on his high pale forehead 
jand the thin hand that turned page after page 
jof the Greek or Latin book with which he was 
engaged. But svon an attack of feverish cold 
lend loflammation came on with such violence, 
that Clement was obliged, though reluetautly, 
jto surrender himself to the care of doctor and 
}nurse, and under their judicious treatment he 
was gradually recovering, when Mr. Fulwood 
| reached the cottage, and held the conversation 
; with Esther which has been just recorded. As 
| they entered the little parlor, Clement, who was 
as usual surrounded by booksand papers, arose 
to greet Mr. Fulwood, who could not but admit 
that he was greatly improved in appearance 
since he had last seen him. ‘The young man’s 
satisfaction at finding himself better, seemed, 
however, sadly damped by regrets for the loss 
of time which his illness had caused. * But I 
must make up for it now,’ he said, more as if 
| he were thinking aloud than addressing himself 
‘to anyone. ‘lt it had not been for this, | 
should have been sure of honors; but now it 
will be a hard struggle. I must not fail—l 
jcould not bear to fail!’ Although Mr. Ful- 
Sarenng had vowed on a former occasion to argue 
|with Ciement Grainger no more, he found it 
| impossible ww forbear; and in firm but kind lan- 
| guage he endeavored to convince his patient of 
the fully, nay, the acfoal wickedness, of con- 
|tinuing to make efforts suo far beyend his 
istrength. ‘If you would only be cuntent, 
| Clement,” he said, ‘to walk in the plain path 
|that is before you—to prepare yourself simply 
| fur what you have so often wished to be—a use- 
‘ful country clergyman, depend upon it you 
| would be performing your duty far better than 
jin running after the name of being ‘a great 
scholar.” ] am not, remember, decrying the 
usefulness of great learning in some persons , 
but let every one fill his proper place. Had 
Providence designed you for the course you will 
persist in forcing yourself into, depend upon it 
more bodily strength and healthier nerves would 
have been allotted to you. In following a 
phantom, you are taking the surest means to 
prevent your future usefulness, and to destroy 
your own health and your mother’s happiness,’ 
Mr. Fulwvod did not then know how deeply the 




















| 
ment’s welfare, nor was Clement himself at all 
aware of the circumstance. 

fe Clement Grainger returned to college, bear- 
jing his anxious mother’s fervent blessings, and 
unconsciously removing the object that was 
dearest to Esther Corbett’s heart. But his 
/mother was quicker in discerning the truth; 
/she had not been blinded by the splendid dreams 
|of the future that rendered her son all but in- 
jsensible to what was passing in the actual 
| world around him, and she rejoiced in the dis- 
covery of the state of Esther's affections. She 
| already cherished a half-formed vision of a pret- 
| ty parsonage, her own place by the cheerful 
fireside, the happy laughter of children ringing 
|through the little mansion, and Esther, no 
longer Corbett, with her light step and noiseless 
/activity moving here and there on her household 
|duties—her daughter in very deed and truth. 
| The picture was so soothing and delightful, that 
she turned to contemplate it again and again, 
{until the coinage of her own hopes and dreams 
| seemed like a real prospect, and she came to 
|regard the future marriage of Clement with 
| Esther as a thing that must at some time take 
_ place as inevitably as her own death. 

Another vacation came round, and again 
/Clement was at home; still delicate in health, 
| but apparently not worse than before. And so 
, he came and went three or four times ; and now 
|he was at home for the last vacation that would 
‘occur before his necessary college course would 
| be completed. ‘Then his mother, in the fulness 
| of her heart, spoke to him of all her hopes and 
| wishes, and was both surprised and disappoint- 
,ed at the quiet manner in which he listened to 
| her.’ 

‘Indeed, mother,’ he said calmly, ‘ T have no 
‘thoughts of marrying ; and I have never looked 
|upon Esther exce%t asa friend and sister. I 

hope you have not spoken to her on this sub- 
| ject?” 
| *My darling Clement! my dear son! do you 
| Suppose for one moment | would act so improper- 
ly’? But can you notsee yourself that she loves 
,yout Do you think her intense anxiety, her 
‘earnest wishes for your welfare, could proceed 
from any other cause !’ 
| ‘It never struck me before in that light, dear 
‘mother. If it be really as you say—but it 
_would be absurd in me to speak to her about it 
at present, as J intend to read for a fellowship.’ 
Now, poor Mrs. Grainger scarcely knew what 
_a fellowship meant, except that it was a post of 
some honor and dignity. She was quite ana- 
ware that the course of study necessary to ob- 
| tain one is almost murderous, as also that it ex- 
| cludes from marriage during the time that it is 
| held. So she simply replied, that she hoped, 
as soon as he got the fellowship, he would have 
{time to think about what she had said ; and the 
| matter ended for the present. 
| Clement was awakened by Mrs. Grainger’s 
hint, to observe the various symptoms of affee- 
} Hen which poor Esther unwittingly manifested 
‘towards him. Gentle and kind in ail his feel- 
ings, to love him was the surest way of obtain- 
ing his love ; and before he left home again, he 
was the affianced husband of Esther Corbett. 
But he told her of the ambition that was in his 
heart. He might at once have been ordained 
to asmall living, which, small as it was, would 
| have been wealth to them. 
| * But I must win this fellowship, Esther,’ he 
said ‘I cannot bear to stand on the ladder with 
out reaching the top, even though I should de- 
scend again at once. And—dear Esther, | am 
| growing worldly for your sake—I ean, proba- 
‘bly, on giving up my fellowship, obtain a better 
| living than that which offers now.’ 


Study, study, study: little rest even during 
the brief time he allotted to himself for sleep ; 
hasty meals, to which he brought no appetite ; 
a perpetual bending over books; a continual 

struggle to bear up against the insiduous ap- 
| proaches of creeping illness ; such is an epitome 
_of the next few months of Clement Grainger’s 
life. Very anxious were those two hearts who 
loved him best on earth, though they strove to 
cheer each other with words of hope and com- 
fort, and were Jess unh: ppy than they would 
ihave been had they known the ruinous extent 
,of his exertions. heir chief distress was the 
linfrequency and brevity of his letters. ‘I am 
| well, but very busy,’ was the substance of them 
jall; and it would have added to Esther's grief, 
‘could she have known that her long affection- 
| ate letters were now merely glanced over, and 
| then laid aside for the leisure hour which never 
‘came. 


The time of trial arrived at last. There were 
|only three candidates for the vacant fellowship 
| who appeared to have any chance of obtaining 
it, and of these Clement was one. He slept not 
on the previous night; and ere he left his cham- 
ber, he flung himself on his knees, and prayed, 
long and passionately, that the triumph might 
be his. Something fortified with the internal 
courage inspired by this act of devotion, he en- 
| tered the examination hall. 
| Jt was over; and Clement Grainger returned 
{to his chamber an altered man. A _ hundred 
| years seemed to have passed over his head in 2 
|few hours. The proud dream of his hopes had 
|dispersed into empty air; his privations, his 
prayers, his labors had been all for nought: an- 
‘other won the prize. But he walked with 
quiet step and calm demeanor; he even replied 
tranquilly to the greetings of some, who, knov- 
ing the tremendous efforts he had made to sue- 
ceed, sincerely pitied him for his failure. He 
closed the door of his’ apartment; wrote a few 
lines to Esther, simply stating his defeat, and 
that a few days would find him at home again ; 
‘and then he bowed down his head, and gave 
| himself up to such an agony of anguish, as can 
jonly be felt by one whose whole hope has been 
| risked on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears 
| forced themselves from his eyes ; heavy sobs 
labored from his heart; his whole frame seem- 
‘ed writhing in convulsive torture. He grew 
‘calmer. He remembered that, by this behavior, 
| he was showing a terrible want of submission to 
\the will of Providence. He tried to rally his 
mind, to think it possible that some future suc- 
cess might yet be his. But no; his mind aeta- 
ally seemed to fall back from the very idea of 
| such a hill of difficulty as he had lately climbed; 
| and, utterly weak and exhausted, he sunk down 
again, and wept like a child. 

In a few days he left the seat of learning 
where he had known such high hopes and such 
| hitter disappointment, resolving never to enter 
it more. ‘The first arrival at home was a severe 
i trial to him, though the warmth of the welcome 
| he met there, and the joy his presence seemed to 
| diffuse, could searcely have been greater bad he 
returned triumphant. But their consolations, 
/kindly as they were meant, were daggers to 
his soul. He could bear no allusion to his fail- 
ure. ‘ Let us never name it again, mother,’ he 
said. ‘Do not strive to comfort me, dear 
Esther. -Try, both of you, to forget it as soon 
as voucan. The die is cast.’ 

From the time of his return home, Clement 
appeared to have abandoned all the pursuits 
that had once been his delight. He was now 
inever seen with a book or a pen, but spent all 
‘his days in sauntering through the fields and 
| lanes, or gazing through the window, or sitting 
‘in silent melancholy abstraction. An old col- 
‘lege friend, of superior rank to his own, called 
'to see him, and endeavored to rouse him from 
his lethargy, kindly inviting him to join him in 
!a tour, which he imagjgned would be serviceable 
to his health. But Clement declined the offer ; 
nor could all the persuasion of his friend, his 
mother, and his betrothed, induce him to accept 
it. He next tried to reawaken Clement’s hopes 
by promising him a considerable living, which 
| would probably soon be vacant, the incumbent 

being old and infirm. The color deepened in 
| Esther’s cheeks as she heard that promise, but 
| her heart sunk as she perceived it produce no 
corresponding emvtion in Clement. He thank- 
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ed his friend for his kindness, but expressed no 
pleasure in the prospect. 
Summer passed away, ; ad 
in it was evident to all that serious illness hac 
fastened on the unfortunate student. His 
strength was gradually declining, the cough of 
former years had returned with aggravated ve- 
hemence, his cheek was now flushed, now white 
as snow, and the thinned hair and the burning 
emaciated hand, all told a tale that there was 
no mistaking. It was in vain that Mrs. Grain- 
ger and Esther tried to speak words of comfort 
to each other, and looked into each other’s eyes 
for hope. ‘The fact that the days of this belov- 
ed one were numbered, would ever and anon 
glare through the false veil of hope which they 
endeavored to wrap around the truth. Mr. 
Fulwood came regularly to see the invalid, but 
his opinion was only expressed in an ominous | 
shake of the head, more terrible than words.— 
He did not once allude to the cause of Cle-| 
metit’s illness, though ‘1 saw how it would end’ | 
was plainly written in his countenance. Mrs. | 
Grainger had never asked him his opinion ot 
the state of her son, but hissilence was enough, | 
and she soon perceived that the medicines he | 
administered were merely palliatives, resorted | 
to when there was no hope of cure. ‘To Cle- | 
ment’s mind the conviction of the reality of his 
danger came more slowly, and, strange to say, 
it brought with it a contradictory longing tor 
life. He who had seemed so desponding, 80 
wearied of the world, so careless for the future, | 
now evineed a wish to live; an affection for the | 
loveliness of nature, and a consciousness of the 
énjoyments of life, that he had never displayed 
before, as if his eves were now first opened to 
the beauty and the value of the things he had 
furmerly slighted. He now gave himself up 
to the guidance of those around him with the | 
docility of a child, and the hopes of 
arose again. * Even yet he may be saved by | 
care,’ sobbed she, as she conferred with her 
aged friend apart. ‘Oh, God! spare my son, | 
for it is thou alone who canst heal !" ejaculated 
the mother with something like reviving hope. | 


and before winter set 








But the hot days of a peculiarly sultry May su-| issue, which suspends the religious liberties of 
pervened, and produced increased languor and} @hristians. The references to the controversy 


weakness. No longer could Clement Grainger 
traverse the green fields that lay behind their | 
house, even with the help of Esther's arm.— 


.| cia 
Fits ef sudden slumber, oceasional failure of) may be presumed to know the essential features 


these 


memory, and dulness of heanng, all 
things proclaimed that the end was nigh. 
Yet was there another strange revival. 
several suecessive days the patient appeared 
gradually gaiming strength, and his mind was 
clearer and calmer than it had been for weeks. 
He had been raised from his bed one morning, 
and was sitting hy the window enjoying the 
summer air as it breathed overa vase of sweet 
scented flowers which Esther had placed on a 
little table near him. Just then a letter was 
brought in for Clement, who desired Esther to 
open it. She did so, and found it was from the 
noble friend who, afew months before, had | 
promised Clement aliving. It was now vacant, 
and this letter requested him to come at once to 
Ww. , and receive it from his friend. Fora 
moment the blood rushed tumultuously through 
Clement's heart—for a moment he foryot the 
sad circumstances of his case, and starting up 
with supernatural energy, be flung his arms 
around Esther’s neck, exclaiming, * Now, now 
we shall all be happy.’ He buried his face in | 
her bosom, and as she wound her supporting | 
arms around him, she hoped that a relieving 
gush of tears was the cause of that hiding of 
his countenance. But 
ed. He leaned heavily upon her, and in spite 
of her efforts to support him, she found he was 
sliding from her clasp. Mrs. Grainger hasten- 
ed to her assistance, and they placed Clement 
y but the theugh still 





she Was soon undeceiv- 


‘ 


in in his chair, 


Esther | and, especially, 
an interest in this controversy, second to that of 
no other person. 
looked to this controversy as presenting, under 


one of its most exciting forms, the one great 


in this paper, have been so frequent and extend- 


€ 


of Puseyism. 
For, ora thankful task to delineate them. 
they are matter of reverent, however blind 
homage, so far as they engage the warm, how- 
ever misplaced, religious affections of Christian 
disciples, it is painful to be obliged to speak of 
them without respect. 
deed, that the paramount claims of a pure and 
a 
enfranchised by the head of the church from 
all 
would jusufy us in holding up the pretensions 
of High-Churehmen, or of Anglo-Catholicism, 
to repeated trials, for the sake of exposing and 
denouncing them. 
its and the demerits of the controversy are well 
apprehended by our readers, or are easily to be 
discovered by them in other ways, we shall not 
follow 
argumentation. 
which would appear very harsh and censorious 
to ove Who knew nothing of the controversy, 
xcept from his volume, and, therefore, we 
ought to say, that he supposes in his readers, 


as he fuund in his hearers, an acquaimtance, 
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inquiry,the religious views of this recipient of 
charity, became known to the Episcopal dispen- 
ser of it, and the charity was at once withheld. 
The injured man disclosed his grievance to a 
druggist in the town, and was thus led into a 
conversation with the trader upon his religious 
views, when it was found that the two heartily 
sympathised in the same faith. ‘This visit and 
The druggist had 


intelligent and the conscientious convictions of 
that religious body, which, though it be larger 
in England than many persons suppose, js, for 
obvious reasons, under a cloud. 

We have now before us, in a beautifully 
printed volume, a series of eight Lectures by 
Mr. Madge, upon Anglo-Catholicism, oF Pu- 
seyism. 

Mr, Madge's Lectures are printed essentially 
in the fourm in which they were orally delivered. 
They are designed, not for scholars, but for the 
information of people in general. Their Au- 
thor seems alive to that great duty, which too 
many ministers slight in their publications, the 


interview was followed up. 
several Unitarian publications in his house, and 
there the former recipient of alms passed a por- 
tion of his Sabbaths in hearing them read. 
Others joined them on the Sabbath and thus 
was gradually disclosed the numbers who cher- 
duty of presenting controversies, like the one | ished the Unitarian faith in that town. More 
before us, in a form which shall be intelligible | aod new friends became interested in it, the 
to the mass of those interested in it. Scholars | sympathy of Unitarians throughout the kingdom 
and ministers, the paid servants of the people, |} was interested in it, and in that town there now 
have no right to agitate in an exclusive dialect’ stands a beautiful Unisarian Chapel, where 
of their own, the vital and momentous concerns | regular Sabbath worship is offered by a large 
‘cowpany of men and women, with a clergyman 
That town is Cheltenham, 





which affect the great religious relations of So- 
ciety. Mr. Madge, therefore, has wisely and 
faithfully, given his Lectures a popular form ; 


of their own faith. 
about a hundred miles from London, and a place 
of great public resort for its medicinal waters. 

his own right, and the rights of his brethren to | Thus are Unitarians distributed" over the 
' kingdom, and thus are they slowly and faith- 
fully, and with great disadvantages flfilling 
their work. ‘They must be fed continually with 
new instructions and It is 
for them that Mr. Madge publishes his views 
vn the great religious controversy of the age, 
In 


that controversy every person in England is 


and, with the same good intent, he vindicates 


interfere in this controversy, which ostensibly 
only two parties in the Church of 
England. He justtly decides that, inasmuch 
as every individual would feel the weight of re- 


concerns 





encouragements. 
ligious tyranny, and as every dissenter Is wound- 
ed in a sacred and a tender place by the assump- 


tions of legalised bigotry, so every individual, ealled Anglo-Catholicism, or Puseyism. 


every dissenting minister, has 


concerned, even far more so than are we, for 
We have, for several years, | what the dominant Church there may decide to | 
_be necessary for salvation, she may take from 
‘under the protection of toleration; whatever she 


may appoint as essential to a place in heaven, 


she may exact security fur, by an extortion on 
; earth. So surely as the views which are so 
sd, that a!l our readers who care to be informed, | dear to the admirers of the new Oxford Theolo- | 
gy, and these embrace a majurity of the youn- | 
It is by no means, an agreeable ger clergy, shall win power in social lite and 
So far as relations, so surely will every Dissenter of 
every name, and Unitarians most of all, be made | 
to feel the weight of an unendurable tyranny. 
We have no fear, however of such a result. 
‘Though for the reasons which we have stated 


We are satisfied, in- we shall not enter at large into Mr. Madge’s | 


volume, or follow out its arguments, we inust 


self authoritative faith, and of consciences pot dismiss it without a bnet exhibition of its 


method and contents. ‘The author designs to 


allegiance to human standards of belief, 


accompany a sufficiently distinct and full state- 
ment of High Church principles with a satistac- 
tory exposure of their falsity and a statement ot 


the contrary truths. He makes no parade of 


But believing that the mer Grivinal Jearning, and quotes those authorities 


which are recoguised by all as entitled to credit, 


tur historical accuracy. He connects the con- 


troversy with the time of the Reformation in the 
Mr 


Madge through his exposure and 


He 


English Church, by a rapid review of three cen- | 


uses a few expressions 


turies, defines the distinction between [ligh- 
Chureh and Low-Church, exhibits Archbishop 
Laud, as the true representative of Angio- 
Catholicism, and presents the issue in a strong 


light. 


acts , A ‘ wr o i] Ihe second Lecture presents in contrast the 
open, were fast fixing forever—the parted lips ore or less familiar with the other side of the ; 

} } } Ty , ee ie tnore or less familiar v . Apostolic and primitive idea and pattern of the 
were white and dumb. The dream of life was Slidiaiianiatin 

0 sv. " : ’ - 
over ete wear Christian Church, and the hierarchical theory 
Mrs. Grainger, immediately after the first The question comes with interest to our ef orders ia it. 

3 : } ‘ rot j } " 1 

snoc or is a nh, returned, though with a inds IOV s is june , . it > sini 
Oek Frome tas Con A <a : : minds, how is this yolume likely to contribute Ihe third Lecture exposes the figment of the 
dened heart, to her habits of meek subinis 

at re , Weight, andto raise up and to confirm some . : - _—e ” 7, , 
sion. She even thanked God that her beloved I Apostolic succession, exclusively in the Catholic 
son had been removed before her ‘Iw earnest Supporters to that side on which we be- ¢ hureh. 
thankful,’ she often said, ‘ fur a child on earth; > lieve the truth to lie’ We will attempt to an- The fourth Lecture contains an admirable 
; he still more thankful for a child ir Et 
should T not be still more thankful for a child in swer this question to ourselves and tv our read- vindication of the immutable distinction be- 
, ? . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ' 
jeaven She did not survive Clement many an , 73a 
hea : ie d \ ) > ers. ‘he book will be perused almost entirely tween Sctipture and ‘Tradition. 
months, : 


, 
severa 


for 
a person who 


Esther Corbett remained single 
but she at length married 
was fully worthy of her, and spent with him a 


long life chequered 


vears, 
with some trials, but bring- 
ing forth a counterprise of happiness. 

It has not been the wish of the writer of this 


tale to depreciate the value of useful exertion 
or honorable ambition. She has only desired 
to show the evils attendant on a wish to grasp 


either in the world of wealth or of in- 
t, than there is a reasonable chance of ot 
uning. She writes from cases which have oc- 


at more, 
1} 


ti - 
1 


curred in her own experience, and where it W825" iy the houses of Parliament, some are ia the 


evident that affluence might have been kept, 
and health preserved, but for the sprrté and spec- 
Whoever risks the fortunes of him- 
self and his family on a speculation where fail- 
ure must bring ruin, in her opinion speculates 
unlawfully. Whoeverdevotes himself te high- 
er and more intellectual pursuits with such per- 
injure his health, can scarcely 
be said to be performing a duty. Alas that ava- 
rice and ambition should have such power to 
lead from the true road to happiness! that men, 
and women tov, will still preter the sHapow to 
the SUBSTANCE. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 12, 1344. 
PUSEYISM AND UNITARIANISM IN) GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Lectures on certain High-Church Principles, eommon- 
ly designated by the term Puseyisms. By Thomas 


Madge; London, Longman, Brown, Green & Long- 
man, 1844: 8vo, pp 312. | 


The Unitarian clergy of Great Britain gen- 
erally have been exceedingly interested in the 
controversy which is now irrevocably, but still 
improperly, expressed by the word Puseyism. | 
The High Church principles with which the! 
word 1s now identified, are believed by us and by | 
our brethren abroad, to be the legitimate conse- | 
quences of any ecclesiastical system which, to 
use Mr. Madge’s words, ‘ substitutes the reli- 
gion of the priest for that of the individual con- 
science.’ The interest of our English brethren | 
in the controversy, therefore, springs from their | 
conviction that the holy cause of religious free- | 
dom in all its relations will be advanced by ear- | 
nest discussions between those who dispute | 
simply about the amount, the measure or the | 
extent of an usurpation, which is no more al- | 
lowable in the least, than in the greatest. 

Mr. Madge holds a prominent place among 
The 


Chapel in which he leads the weekly services, 


the Unitarian ministers of Great Britain. 


is situated in the very heart of London, not a 


stone’s cast from the greatest thoroughfare in 





this world. He numbers among his 


hearers a few of the titled of the land, several 
many | 


| 
} 


worthy and honorable citizens, and a share of | 


regular | 
members of the [louse of Commons, 
the more humble class. Chance and occasional s 
attendants on the Services of the Chapel, are, 
of course, humerous, and a sermon there heard 
by a stranger, may be followed, in some distant 
corner of the kingdom, by results which we 
cannot trace. Mr. Madge has sustained his po- 





sition with signal ability and success. More, it 
does not become us now to say. As his two- | 
fold religious dissent excludes him from many 
adventitious opportunities aad means of minis- | 
terial influence, he rightly avails himself of the | 
press for a wider expression of his opinions than 


his pulpit admits. 


by Unitarians. 
with whom its contents share a common cause, 
and a few Church of England people, who come 
to the knowledge of it through some of their su- 
cial connexions in life, will naturally enough 
read it. 
course, be among those whose religious Sytupa- 
thies 
Great 


Britain are a peculiar people. 


Shetland Islands, some in the vallies of Wales, 
and some in the mines of 
dense population of the factory towns, in the 
quiet manor houses of the country, and 10 the 
nore neighborly relations of the provincial cir- 
cles, there are Unitarians. 
tradesinen, members of the various departments 
of the regal and medical professions,officers in the 
army, farmers, druggists, warehousemen, may- 


ors of corporations, whole private households, 


In two excellent Discourses | 
published about ten years since, on the great| the name, received in his poverty, an annual 
doctrine of the Unitarians, and on their position | grant from a charity fund, through the hands of 
as Non-Conformists, he set forth strongly the| the parish clergyman, Either by chance, or on 


Some few Orthudox dissenters, This, with the fitth Lecture on the sufficiency 


of Scripture, and the Right of Private Judy- 
ment, present so forcibly and convincingly the 
sacred claims of conscience to its own rights, 
and the responsibility of their exercise, that we 
But the most of its readers will, of wish every Puseyite might be compelled for a 


penance to leara them by heart. 
of 


Great 


U nitarians 
of 


There are some 


are with the author, the 


The connection of the Church of England 


Britain; and the Unitarians 


with the State, 1s the subject of the sixth Lee- 
ture, and it contains a clear and sufficiently ex- 
tended account of the contlict between Spiritual 


Despotism and Erasuanism which has marked 


Cornwall. In the 


the whole history of the English Church. 
The seventh Lecture presents what may be 
called the constitution of the simplest, the most 


elfectuve and the most Seriptural form of a 
Country squires aod Christian Catholic Church, and the eighth Lec- 
ture contains a recapitulation of the whole. 
‘The voluine is perfectly suited to its design, 
of conveying in a brief and intelligible way all 


the information which people generally need on 
governesses, oracular persons IM Vari0Us Sta ihe subject which it discusses, and of putting in 


tions, and several staid spinsters, answerall over jpeir mouths a satisfactory reply to all over- 


the kingdom to the name of L nilarianism.— | weening pretensions. 

Many are the Episcopal clergymen, who num- In concluding our remarks upon this volume, 
© . , a! © ie > y > g - . 

ber among their legai parishioners quiet and es which is designed for Englishmen, we may add 


timable persons, who love the unpopular doc-) y).4¢ jt will prove of almost equal value this side 


trine, and when there is no Unitarian place of | of the water. Judging, however, from the | 


worship in or near such parishes, the clergyman measure of observation within our range, we | 


is occasionally on terms of the most friendly in- should suppose that Puseyism had culminated | 


tunacy with these legal, but unsympathisirg | here and hid begun to decline. The only div- 


cese of the Episcupal communicn in 


parishioners. Many an excellent sermon, writ- 


these 


ten, preached and printed in this country, has) States where it has ever really triumphed is 


gone across the water, had @ temporary resting New York, and there its strength lies in a cleri- 


{cal and a lay majority, the Bishop being its 
strong advocate. His brother of Pennsylvania, | 


place in a family, found its way afterwards into | 
some old book stall, and at last has ministered 


to edification again trom an Episcopal pulpit.— who was an equally strong advocate of it has | 


And why should it not be thus reproduced, if it eeased to be a Bishop. 


be a good sermon, and one would think thatthe 
implied praise of an enemy would settle that 


| We believe that ive is | 
the only ‘ Succes-or of the Apostles ’ through 
‘the whole history of the Christian Church, | 
throughout the world, who, ever having born 
thorough discussions too, which have been held that ttle, laid it down. 


by the firesides of isolated Unitarians, in which | “ 
{ 


question. Many are the interesting and the 


GENERAL TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE | 
| EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT PHILADELPHIA. 
establishment impugned, all in the presence of | 


| We find in several of the secular papers ac- | 


the Bible has been sifted text by text, and ec- 
clesiastical history arraigned, and a religious | 


Churchmen and of Chureh ministers, and the 


} . : . ° 

; , counts of the proceedings and discussion of the 

claims neither of truth, nor of charity, have | : I 8 ay 
fered : \uiparwatians and may present an abstract of them 

suffered. , j : ; 

|in a future number. It is evident from the pro- 


| ceedings thus far that ‘the church’ finds itself | 


Thus are Unitarians distributed over Great 
Britain, and found in every walk of life, exer- 


: ‘ . |in a dilemma, and cannot easily sustain its pres- 
cising in all walks a portion of influence for 


} 
jent position and pretensions. It must either go 


their faith. If any one will look over for suc- | , Sd s 
y : : | forward in its Roman Catholic tendencies, or 
cessive years, the Obituary Articles in the | 


[London] Christian Reformer and note the great | “eR 
variety of characters and persons which are 
there the subjects of extended biography, or of | 
brief affectionate commemoration, he will find 
it difficult to suppress the frequent interrogato- 
ry, * How came this person to be a Unitarian! 
And these who are 
generally prominent and conspicuous individuals 
ouly. ‘The multitude, 
tude, of obscure and quiet and private persons 
and families who cherish our views are not 
found inthe Monthly Obituaries. Even an ob- 
secure Unitarian too may accomplish a great 
work for his faith. A few years ago, in a town 
in England where there was no Unitarian Chap- 
el, a humble man who cherished that pure 
Scriptural faith without an open profession of 


back to consistent Protestant grounds, | 
It can no longer pronounce the Romish Church 
to be corrupt, and not infallible, maintain that 
all dissenting denominations are ‘ without the 
| pale of the covenanted mercies of God,’ and de- 
clure itself to be the only ‘holy Catholic Church ;? | 
dis aliaeiiiiiach bend ial it cannot longer do this without, we will not 
Say exposing itself to the scorn and contempt, 
but we may say without exciting a smile on the 
face of Christendom at the loftiness of its pre- 
tensions, the inconsistency of its position, and 
the weakness and absurdity of the arguments | 
by which it is attempted to sustain it. 


and there is a multi- 


Human Lire. Hope wri:es the poetry of the 
boy, but memory that of the man. 
forward with smiles, but backward with sighs. 
Such is the wise providence of God. The cup 
of life is sweetest at the brim, the flavor is im- 
paired as we drink deeper, and the dregs are 
made bitter that we may not struggle when it is 


Man looks | 








taken from our lips. 





PLAGIARISM BY THE WHOLESALE. 

One of the grossest instances of plagiarism 
which ever came under our notice, has been ex- 
posed in the Salem Gazette of October 4, by a 
correspondent, and by the Editor of the Daily 
Advertiser of this city. About a year and a 
halt ago, the Rev. Dr. Brazer of Salem con- 
tributed to the Christian Examiner (Numbers 
107 and 108) two papers of very great value 
containing the results of much laborious study, 
mingled with impressive reflections, upon Burial 
Modes and Rites. ‘These articles have so 
strongly recommended themselves to a contribu- 
tor to the [London] ‘ Monthly Review’ for 
July 1844, that he concluded to print them as 
his own, without the slightest notice or hint of 
their Transatlantic origin. If the articles had 
been copied verbatim, et literatim, without the 
alteration of the words or the sentiment of a 
single sentence, a charitable supposition would 
be, that no fraud was intended, but that there 
was an accidental omission of the usual quota- 
tion marks or ‘credit.’ But there are just 
enough of alterations to effect two things,—first, 
to injure the elaborate richness and beauty of 
diction and sentiment, which marked Dr. Bra- 
zer’s articles ,—and second, to prove intended 
deception, of the most deliberate and barefaced 
character. These literary frauds have greatly 
increased of late. or perhaps we should say, the 
facilities of multiplied intercourse between Eng- 
land and the United States, have led to their 
more frequent exposure. ‘he North American 
Review, a year or more ago, brought to notice 
some instances of it, and our readers will re- 
member how a popular volume by Rev. Mr. 
Muzzey of Cambridgeport, was less than two 
years ago appropriated in the same way in 
London. A few years since, ‘ The Life of the 
Savior,’ by the late Rev. Dr. Ware, was pirated 
by a London Orthodox Sabbath School Assoei- 
ation. All marks of the true origin and author 
of the beok were obliterated. Four large edi- 
tions of it were printed, and no doubt were 
widely contributing to the edification of British 
youth, when one of our brethren exposed the 
fraud, and the pious alarm thus excited, was 
truly affecting. 

We extract, from the Salem Gazette, the 
paragraphs which prove the late piratical act of 
the London Monthly. 

The following extracts will show the manner 
in which the Review has altered what it had 
stolen 

* Philosophize as wisely as we may, on the 
worthlessness of our mortal frames, when life is 
extinet, and their component parts have obeyed 
their natural affinities, and have gone to mingle 
with their kindred elements,—the argument is 
wholly unavailing. Letit be admitted in its 
full and literal force, it touches not the question 
at This is one of feeling, sentiment, 
emotion; and cool ratiecination is out of place. 
The heart is the fitting advocate here, and its 
unprompted and untaught sugges:ions super- 
sede all argument. Even a stranger's grave 1s 
not to us asthe common earth: and the spot 
where the ashes of our departed friends repose 
is ever held in cherished consecration 


Issue. 


We are 
not, and as a general fact, we cannot be, indif- 
ferent to the treatment of our own remains, 
even when they have mingled with the clod of 
the valley. The well known Oriental form of 
salutation,—* may you die among your kindred,’ 
—has a deep significance to which the soul re- 
sponds, not only because we desire that our final 
trial should be passed in the midst of friendly 
affection and sympathy, and that our fainting 
sight should rest last upon those we have loved 


best: bot also because we would commend to 


‘their wilhog and pious care the poor remains of 


What was once most intimately a part of our- 
selves, and hope they will hold in hallowed re- 
membrance the places where they he.’— CaArts- 


Vol. 31, p. 139. 


‘Philosophize as wisely 


fran Evaminer, 


as we may, onthe 
mortal frames, when life 
is extinct, and their component parts have gone 
to mingle with their kindred elements, the ar- 
gument is Wholly unavailing. The question is 
one of teeling, sentiment, emotion; cool reason- 
ing is outof place. Herethe heart is the fit- 
ting advocate, and its untaught suggestions rise 
far above all the notions of the head. Evena 
stranger's grave Is not as the common earth ; 
while the spot where the ashes of our departed 
friends repose is ever held in cherished conse- 
eration. Man ts not indifferent to the treatment 
of tis own remains, even when they have min- 
gled with the clod of the valley It is the nat- 
ural desire of all to rest among their kindred, 
undisturbed, but thought of, till time shall be 
no more. [tis a constant longing, in most bo- 
soms, not only that there final trial shall be pass- 
ed in the midst of friendly affection and sympa- 
thy,—that their fainting sight shall last rest up- 
on those they have loved most; but also that 
they may commend to a willing and a pious 
care the poor remains of what was once most 
intimately a part of themselves, trusting and 
hoping that the living will always hold in hal- 
lowed remembrance the places where they lie.’ 
[ Monthly Review, Vol. 2, p. 299. 


worthlessness of our 


‘If we apply a similar calculation to all past 
ages since men have lived on the earth, we shall 
at once see that 

‘all who tread 

The Globe, are but a handfull to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.’ 

[ Christian Examiner. 

‘If we apply a similar calculation to all past 
ages since man reigned upon the earth, it will 
at once be seen that 


‘all who tread 
The Globe, are but a handfull to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.’ 


[ Monthly Review. 
The very beautiful paragraph with whieh the 


articles are concluded, 1s greatly marred by the | 
alterations made in iton the other side of the | 


Atlantic: * 

‘With what uses are rural grave fields 
fraught, especially when the native loveliness of 
the scene is revealed by the hand of taste. — 
They afford a retreat from the conflicting inter- 
ests and false and frivolous shows of ordinary 
life. ‘They are places where our violent and 
wicked strites on political and religious topics 
may for a while be checked,—spots from which 
no man can return without being bettered. The 
Kield of Graves is the scene to chasten that all 


absorbing lust of gain, which is eating, canker | 


like, into the very heart of the people. Here 
itis, in a Word, that all may go in silence and in 
peace, and amidst the propitious influences of 
earth and sky, and with all the suggestive to- 
kens of the departed around them, to think of 
their proper aims, their ultimate responsibilities, 
and their highest destinies{: to consider how 
solemn a thing itis to die, and to enter upon the 
unseen realities of an eternal State,—yea, to 
live and to have to think, act, and feel in a 
world like the present.” [Monthly Review. 


‘They are fraught with moral and religious 
uses, which no good man will willingly forego, 
lhey afford a retreat from the conflicting inter- 
ests, ind false and frivolous shows of ordinary 
life, where our violent and wicked strifes on re- 
ligious and political subjects may, for a while 
be checked ; where that all-absorbing lust of 
gain, which is eating, canker-like, into the very 
heartof the people, may find a temporary seda- 
tive ; and where, in a word, thoughtful persons 
mayzo, in silence and in peace, and amidst 
prophous influences of earth and sky, and with 
all tle suggestive tokens of the departed around 
them, to think of their highest aims, and their 
ultimate responsibilities ; and to consider how 
solenn a thing it is to live in a world like this 
to dé out of it, and to enter on the unseen real- 
esot an eternal state. [ Christian Examiner. 

Sich instances of plagiarism afford a curious 
commentary on the flippant reviews of Ameri- 


can Literature which appear sometimes inthe 
English periodicals ; and it is very evident that 
if there is no one in England who reads an 
American bovk, there is occasionally one who 
steals an American Review. F. 





{From the Christian Witness.] 


HYPERCRITICISM. 

The Christian Examiner for July has an arti- 
cle on this subject, which happily illustrates the 
tendency of what is called *Liberal Christianity,’ 
to suppress every thing in the Christian systems 
which is calculated to excite wonder or a belief 
in mystery, and to reduce all, as far as possible, 
to the laws of common experience. The writer 
seems to attach no importance to miracles, ex- 
cept as they illustrate and adorn the character 
of Jesus, and to regard the evidence of their ex- 
istence as based upon nothing save the upright- 
ness and purity of his moral character. ‘ If the 
miracles can be struck from the New Testa- 
ment,’ says the writer, ‘ without injuring the 
moral character of Jesus Christ, or mutilating 
the spiritual truth of his religion, we will con- 
sent that they shall go. For it seems to us 
that the only good reason for believing that a 
miracle has occurred, is that you cannot help it.’ 

We suppose it often happens that men believe 
things, because they ‘cannot help it ;’ but the 
question arises, Why can they not help it? 
There are doubtless reasons which impel them 
to the belief which they cannot resist. ‘The not 
being able to withhold the assent is not itself, 


miracle has occurred. That were taking the 
leffect for the cause. What then were the 
causes which induced this inability 10 withhold 
assent? Doubssess those named by the writer 





}morals, the lofty and holy truths he taught; 


| the entire absence of machinery, and the nature | 
and circumstances of the miracles themselves.’ 


| But to us, on what do they rest? Upon histori- 
}cal testimony. We believe the miracles, there 
fore, if we believe them at all, not for the * rea- 
|son’ that we cannot help it, but because they 


are attested to us by credible historical evidence. | 
| The same historical testimony which tells us, 


that Jesus was a pure and holy being, makes 


known the fact also that he wrought miracles. | 
— ' 
l'o say we believe he wrought miracles because 


he possessed artless and truthful manners, and 

then to affirin that the beauty of his character is 

,confirmed to us by his miracles, is to reason in 
/a circle, and to be lett at the end of our journey 

at the putot where we began it. 

‘The same writer says—* Prior to experience, 

it seems that Hume's bypothesis, that if a mir- 

jacle should oecur, it ought not and could not be 
believed, or at any rate, by any but eye-witnes- 

ses, a very natural supposition. Had no 

miracle ever occurred, there would be very lit- 

tle reason to think one possible, or provable.’— 

Hume's argument was that a miracle is some- 

thing done contrary to the laws of nature ; and 

as the operations of nature are uniform and un- 

jalterable, and human testimony is frequently 
false and alwavs fallible, no human testimony 

can stand when set againss the testimony of na- 

ture’s laws. Onthis principle it would be im- 

possible to believe a miracle at all. For the 

‘character of Jesus is° as much above ordinary 
character, as the miracles he wrought were 

above the ordinary acts of men; and the testi- 

inony Which failed to establish the miraculous 
act, would be insufficient to attest to us the re- 
ality of the superhuman character. The wri- 
ter in the Examiner, therefore, in attempting to 
avoid What is marvellous, appears to have fal- 

len into a kind of reasoning which is involved 

aud absurd. 


is 


Who would suppose that these remarks re- 
lated to an article the express design of which 
was to prove the credibility of the Christian 
miracles against a peculiar class of doubts! So 
ready and anxious appears the Editor of the 
Witness to find something to the diseredit of 


Liberal Christianity, that he does not stop to 
enguire what the object of the writer is, but 
treats the Essay as if it designed or proposed to 
offer the whole evidence in favor of miracles up- 
on the main question of their credibility or in- 
credibility. If he will read it through, or with 
the honest purpose of following out the writer's 
argument, he will discover that it expressly ad- 
dresses only those of a well known school, who 
imagine it possible to dissociate the moral and 
the miraculous portions of the Gospel, and to 
receive the one while they reject the other. The 
writer, if he be a Christian believer, can have 
no objection surely to the removal of their dif- 
ficulties or the correction of their error. 
Ii has ordinarily been understood that there 
are two departments of Christian Evidences, | 
the External and the Internal. Miracles have an 
historical evidenee, but they present also anoth- | 
er evidence, and that the writer in the Exami- 
ner has endeavored to point out. 


away from thee.’ You may have for an ex- 
cuse that you did not know where to send your 
favors, and therefore, 1 will add, 
J. T. Sarcent, Minister at Large, 
Dover street, South end. 





For the Register. 
THE SPIRIT OF JESUS. 

My Cuaistian Breturen: I will not now 
speak of the influences that God may exert upon 
our souls, indepenently of any outward means 
whatever, but I wish to set forth this simple 
truth—that the greatest of all forces, which God 
employs to act upon the human soul from with- 
out, is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

I say further, that I believe it to be the only 


children. 

What I understand by the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ is this, a fatherly love of all men, which 
is supremely ard affectionately bent upon saving 
all men from sin—which accordiugly brings into 





as here stated, the ‘ reason’ for believing that a | 


should have a prominent place, namely, ‘ the | 
artless and truthful manners of Christ; the strict | 


As to the! 


‘ is 
absurdity or unsatisfactoriness of his reasoning, 


that is open to discussion, but the Witness will 
not be considered a competent judge where it 
manifests so much unfairness and disposition to 


misrepresent and to draw wholesale injurious 


inferences in the very article in which it pro- | 


| nounces its verdict 


No sect has furnished more or better works 


upon Christian Evidences than the Unitarian. | 


While Lardner’s and Norton's great works sur- 
vive, it will be idle to assert that Liberal Christi- 
/anity has any disposition to question the only 
foundation upon which a Revelation from God 
can rest,i. e. upon miracles. But we trust that 
our unwillingness to place the inventions of 
men, the dogmas of Calvin, the Apostolic suc 
cession and other marvels (notwithstanding 
, their mystery) upon a footing with the miracles, 
will not call into suspicion our glad recognition 
| of the supernatural zeal which God has fixed to 
his revelation. 

} 





For the Register. 
“OLD CLOTHES.’ 
| The subscriber would gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of a parcel, containing elothing for 
'the poor, from some anonymous friend of the 
(destitute, He will take this opportunity to say 
that while the season is now approaching when 
such benefactions will be needed, they are, to 
him, as welcome as they are rare. : 
Living in a remote part of the city, and being 
one of the few to whom the needy in that sec- 
Hon can apply, the calls for charity are, at some 
| Seasons, more frequent than he is able to meet. 
| Many children are kept from Sunday School 
| for the want of suitable clothing. Many a pa- 
|rent, who might say with the steward in our 
‘Savior’s parable, ‘to beg I am ashamed,’ 
| might be clothed as in * the garments of praise,’ 
and be welcomed at the sanctuary’s marriage 
feast, if more of the mch would kindly remem- 
ber that Scripture injunction, ‘ He that hath two 
coats let him impart to him that hath none.’— 
And be not reserved in this matter of charity, 
my wealthy friend, by the fear that the coat 
you would give is not good enough, or has, per- 
chance a hole in it. The moths will only make 
more if you let it be where it now is. Even 
the smallest closet of a poor man’s home is a 
fitter wardrobe than your Spacious attic, and 
the patient industry of that poor inan’s wife 
may give quite a comeliness to those vestments 
of which you think so meanly, 


. Give alms, therefore, of thy goods, and 
never turn thy face from any poor man, and 





then the face of the Lord shall not be turned | 


| that service all that one is by capacity or by ac- 
| quisition, and is willing to lay down one’s life 
| fur that purpose. 

| 
low men dying unblest with this Spirit of Jesus 

Christ, never having met with an instance of 

it in their lives—it never having been brought 
to them by word of mouth or in any other intel- 
ligible way. 

QO, that our Father would reveal to us the in- 
conceivable privations of those who have never 
known the Spirit of Jesus Christ, and the infinite 
glory of making it known two all men, and I am 
sure that we should not be backward in spread- 
_ ing it in every possible way. 

W hat ao inconceivable amount of good would 
be effected in the world if all who have joined 
the Church of Christ, had his Spirit in their 
hearts. If they had, they would not only at- 
tend public worship, which is one of the least 
of our religious duties, but they would feel con- 
strained by their love of men to go torth and 
show the Father to as many of their brethren as 
they could, feeling that so far as they were ac- 
tuated by a Christian Spirit, they were God's 
choicest and most effectual, yea and the only kind 
of instruments which he employs to convert the 
world to righteousness. Even one or two such 
spirits, like Dr. Tuckerman, and some others 
whom we all know, moving abroad among the 
haunts of degradation, might work wonders in 
making this world a family of united and happy 
brethren. 

Why then should we sit idle when,at this very 
moment, sin is at work in places seldom or nev- 
er visited by God's chosen instrument of salva- 
tion and righteousness—a Christian Spirit? 1 
know such a place now,where a mans building, 
as fast as he can drive the work along, some 
houses to be used for immoral purposes—houses 
expressly intended to increase the amount of sin 
in the world. 
the Church of Christ, who are God's ordained 
instruments for the prevention and cure of sin, 
should do nothing with a view directly to check 
such an evil! 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, and then I am sure we 
shall know how and where to use it. 


Your brother, w. G. B. 








For the Register. 

Messrs. H.virors,—Subjoined are extracts 
from a letter which | have just received from 
Rev. J. P. Moore, of Washington City. This 
gentleman was until recently a minister of the 
Methodist Protestant denomination, and had in 
part the charge of one of the Churches of that 
In the 
induced to 
examine the grounds of his faith in the dec- 


respectable connexion in Washington. 
course of the last winter he was 
trines of Orthodoxy, and became in conse- 
quence convinced of the troth of Unitarian 
Daring the months of August and 
September, when our Church in that city would 
otherwise have been closed, Mr. Moore was re- 
quested to conduct religious services there, and 
kindly gave his gratuitous aid. 


Opinions, 


The congrega- 
tion have been, as I learn from some of their 
number, much interested in his preaching ; and 
though his services have now ceased, the pulpit 
being for the present supplied by our friend Mr. 
Hlale, the effect of Mr. Moore’s efforts cannot 


be otherwise than important to our cause. 


While I think Mr. M. nas adopted the right 
course in withdrawing from the ministry of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, 1 have yet seen | 
such proofs of the liberality of feeling in that 
connexion, that 1 consider it doubtful whether jant talents, 
any attempt to dismiss him on account of his. 
avowal of Unitarian opinions, would have suc- 


ceeded. 
ous in Maryland and the adjuining States, 
avowed the principle, that the Scriptures are 
the only sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

I cannot but take this opportunity to urge 
upon our denomination through your columas, 
the importance of Washington as a missionary 
station. In my opinion, very few if any, pre- 
sent equal claims. The Unitarian Society is 
neither numerous nor wealthy; but of the 


anticipated. Jam not aware that the Society 


aid from the North. ‘They remember grateful- 
ly the contributions from this section several 
years ago, to assist in paying for their house of 
worship. Should it appear that further assis- 
tance is needed, the friends of the cause may 


be assured that it ean scarcely anywhere be 


more usefully bestowed. Ss. G. B. 


EXTRACTS FRON MR. MOORE'S LETTER. 

‘* 1 have been waiting the arrival of Rev. Mr. 
Hale, or 1 would have answered your kind let- 
ter immediately after receiving 1t. The Society 
is firm in the faith, and have kept — no- 
bly. I believe the prospects of Unitanan pe 
tianity are brightening. D a ia B Foes 
example, Rev, Mr. ——-——_ the Pastor . 
Methodist Protestant Church, has — ha 
against the erroneous doctrine of ool mons de 
several in his congregation have entere - : “es 
views. Some persons are of opinion that h 
will be called to account on a charge of heresy, 
at the ensuing annual conference. ‘To — 
them the trouble in my case, J requested my 
name to be stricken from their rolls some ume 
past, being as | acknowledged entirely tuo Uni- 
tarian fur their further service. d believe that 
Mr. is not the only Unitarian minister 
in the M. P. Church,—that 1s, 80 far as the 
unity of God is concerned. 1 have made but 
_few converts as yet, (on the doctrines of natu- 
ral depravity, the vicarious atonement, &c.,) to 
the true faith, as taught by Unitarians, but 











hope to do so soon.” : 
‘*The Orthodox party in the M. P. Church 


force sufficient to raise men to the height of by ageanda 
blessedness, which God has provided for his | 


‘There are thousands and thousands of our fel- | 


Now I ask whether members of 


My brethren, let us first get this 


including many from sections where our senti- 
ments are unknown, a portion always find their | 
way to our Church; and if its pulpit is ade-| 


has recently made any formal application for | 


his virtues, 


cerns 
2 pe 











—S 
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are bitterly opposed tome. So 

ly - me of them 
pos Prejudices 80 far, as to show it in tule a 
a niromaag’ The Presbyterians however are still 

ger in their prejudices ; but all thi 

course | anticipated.” sit 

** May the Lord ever be your 
you with health and grace, and 
meet at the right han ‘ 


I am most sincere} 


portion, blessing 

at last may we 

y yours, 

J. P. Moore.” 

aad NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

n Address delivered hefore the Soci : 

of Harvard University, on their “Anniversers aaa 

5 ug, 


27, 1844. By Daniel Appleton White. ¢, : 
published by John ped 1844. it ammeilge: 


This Address will be read with interest 
every son of Harvard. It has the eloquence : 
truth, of noble sentiments, of just and Wise ob 
servation. It is the product of a mind matured 

| large experience, and of a heart 
| that still retains a!] the ardor and enthusiasm 
| all the pure and generous and warm affections 
of youth. The general subjeet of the Address 
|18 the pleasures that would accrue to themsely- 
es, and the advantages that accrue to the U 
| Yersity from the Association of the Alumni ; in 
/unfolding these, the duties of the Alumni to their 
Alma Mater are clearly and strongly set forth 
|aad some general and just observations made 














ni- 


on the subject of Collegiate discipline and jp. 
| struction. 


We give the following 
tion of the discourse, 


| page. 
| _* Both in the means of preventing vice and 
| disorder among collegians, and in the motives 
Inciting them to virtuous and manly conduct, the 
| Present umes afford us power far beyond " the 
/past, if we will but practise a little of the mar- 
tyr spirit of the past in exerting the power 

| The object demands much of this blessed spirit, 
| The prevention of evil saves us not only from 
‘the painful task of applying its remedy, but 

from all the sad consequences of evil. 

| In the biography of the celebrated Archbish. 

op Whitgift, we are told, that, while he was 
master of lrinity College, Cambridge, * he usu- 
ally dined and supped in the common hall, as 
well to have a watehfuleye over the scholars, 
and to keep them in a tmannerly obedience, as 
by his example to teach them to be contented 
with a scholarlike college diet.’ Governor 
Winthrop tells us, in his Journal, that ‘ the mag- 
istrates and elders who were present at the first 
Commencement here, in 1642, dined at the Col- 
lege with the scholars’ ordinary commons; 
which was done,’ he adds, ‘of purpose fur the 
students’ encouragement, and it gave good con- 
tent to all.’ 

_Had the considerate care and_self-denying 
virtue indicated by Whitgift and Winthrop, the 
spirit of which never wants scope for actior, al- 
ways been in exercise here, with the power of 
sobriety which the moral discoveries of our day 
have supplied, the history of the University 
would have contained fewer dark pages, and its 
catalogue fewer blighted names. But this sav- 
ing power was unknown, and the martyr spirit 
died away. . 

The ‘ magistrates and elders’ who attended 
Commencements, instead oj the persuasive ex- 
ample of the first visitors, brought with them 
their contagious habits of festive indulgence. 
They had not learned how to refrain from a 
luxurious enjoyment of what they had forbidden 
to the students, though doubtless painfully con- 
scious of the inconsistency. Hence, having 
passed Jaws prohibiting the‘ use of any distilled 
spirits, or of any such mixed Jiquors as punch 
or flip,’ as being the undoubted source of * most 
of the disorders in college,’—* Discipline,’ as a 
lamented historian of the University observes, 
‘iwok an opportunity to relax its brow ;’ and 
Jaws were changed, expressly to permit the 
_ students, ‘in a sober manner, to entertain one 

another and strangers with punch.’ Puneh and 
alcohol, on Commencement occasions especially, 
had their full triumph ; riotous disorder reared 
its frightful head, and the President and Fel- 
lows, to elude the monster, thought it necessa- 
ry, atone period, to keep the time of Com- 
mnencement a secret from the punch-loving world. 

Those were times of ignorance, which God 
winked at; we Jive in times of knowledge. The 
great moral discovery of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks has Jet in a flood of light on 
this subject, and produced a power of miracu- 
ulous effect, mighty as simple,—a power to raise 

| Virtue from the grave of intemperance, and to save 
her from ever descending thither ; a power, too, 
to crush the demon of disorder, with all hisimps, 
in their very cradle. 
| Nowhere is this beneficent power more wel- 
;come than in the haunts of the Muses, who love 
the peace and harmony it diffuses around them ; 
nowhere is its presence more blessed than among 
scholars,—noble-hearted, high spirited young 
scholars,—whose inexperience needs its pro- 
tection, and whose warm blood bears not with 
impunity any degree of stimulated excitement. 
One degree Jeads to another , and Habit, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Johnson, in his beautiful Vision 
‘of the Hermit of Teneriffe, appearing only to at- 
tend those whom she leads, is continually doub- 
ling her chains upou them, which at first are so 
slender and so silently fastened, as not to be 
readily perceived. Each link grows tighter, as 
| it is longer worn ; and when by continual addi- 
tions they become su heavy as to be felt, they 
_are very frequently too strong to be broken, 
W bo of us can Juok back upon his classmates, 
| without a most melancholy recollection of brill- 
generous affections, and fond hopes, 
all blasted by the scorching rays of alcoholic ex- 
There now rises before me the im- 
loved classmate, the only son of 


extract from this por- 
in addition to one On our first 


| citement? 
| age of a once 


That denomination, which is numer-| his mother, the darling child of his father, a ven- 
has erated clergyman, whose heart swelled with 


grateful joy at his son's early promise of excel- 

lence, but whose gray hairs were brought down 
'jn sorrow to the grave. And no near relative 
} remains on earth, 
| allusions, or to forbid the tribute which my heart 
‘would pay to the memory of one, whose lite 
was as full of instruction to others as of unhap- 
| ness to hunself. 
| When this son of bright premise appeared 
| among us, his pleasantry and social qualities at- 
‘tracted notice and regard, while his courteous 


strangers who crowd the city during the winter, | ifis of elucution gave him 


| manners and superior gi 
| consequence with his associates. 4 
' ment was immature, and failed him most sa 
| He it was who broached the idea a of Argh-go * 
us a rank among the 


But His jvdg- 
ly. 


'being requisite to give 


quately supplied, most important results may be | .jasses in college; and he prevailed upon his 


‘classmates, generally, to assemb'e at his room, 
‘on a winter’s evening, to manufacture the noble 
article, bringing with them the necessary ee 
‘in the shape of black bottles, well filled. he 
| morning’s dawn disclosed the glorious result in 
‘broken windows, broken bottles, and—broken 
| nl esneeinit 
a egy of a spotless academic reputation 
was gone from the class. The hero of the 
scene—but not alone—persisted in his madden- 
ing course to its fatal close, im mid-age, follow- 
ed by tears, not curses,—this being his one great 
fault, for which he paid so dear. Naturally of 
a noble and generous disposition, and inheriting 
a liberal patrimony, he made what atonement 
he could to his Alma Mater, and by his last will 
‘enrolled himself ameng her distinguished bene- 
ifactors. Peace to his memory! Honored be 
which were all his own. His er- 
rors and miseries, and the agonies of hearts 
most dear to him, might have been avoided, 
had but that benign power, now by the good 
providence of God made known to us and plac: 
ed in our hands, been present to protect him 1" 
his youthful career. His is but one of a thou 
sand heart-rending tales. . h 
Who, upon these classic grounds, with svc 
facts before him, would not be tempted to “i 
claim, in the magnanimous apostolic spirit, 








wine make my brother to offend, I will drink ne 
wine while the world standeth, lest I make ™ 
brother to offend ! ; 

Over the great gate of the University of -inoagt 
we are told is this inscription : Sic mgredere - 
teipso quotidre doctwr ; si egredere ut indies P 
nie Christianeque republice utilior evadas. at 
inscription which night well be ee 
oor own University, as a constant preggers 
every scholar of his lotty vocation, on en 


to check the freedom of these ™ 
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But we would accompany it by another, | 
great moral poet of Rome, as a like | 
f duty to all whose example may be | 
ar » manners or the princi: } 
ght to bear upon the manners 0 
a the scholar : Maxima debetur puero rev: 
adie The spirit of both inseriptions admira- 
ae ; 
bly accords with the great design of all academ- 
ic education, and also with the sound axiom ed 
an eminent English professor, that the teacher | 
; rists for the pupil, not the pupil for the teacher. 
} 
; 
OBITUARIES. 
MRS. LYDIA BOWMAN. - | 
of Mrs. | 
Died, in Canton, October 24. 


1S44, 
Hun- | 
Lypia Bowman,* wile of Rev. Benjamin Hun- | 
e Thirtynioth year of he 


yo extract from a sermon preach- | 


here. 
from the 
monition 0 





' r age. 
toon, in th 


The followr 
ed the Sunday after her ‘ 
more extended obmuary notice, 1s furnished for | 
the Chrisuan Register. | 
you who knew her, no eulogy 
She was ! 


interment, instead of a 


‘To those ot 


is nec 
held | am confident in high esteem and respect | 


. . r | 
by all who shared her ucquaintance and enjoyed 
her friendship. ‘The openness of her disposi- | 


tion, the frankness of her heart, 


, | 
the ingenuous- 
jof no concealment. | 


ness of her soul, admittec 
rom the full, fearless, | 


She ever spake and acted f ) 
without 


her nature, 


and generons impulses ol 
Phe vigor of | 


disguise, and without hypocrisy. | 
le eovualle - 

her understanding was only equalled by the | 

rth and ardor of her affections , 

‘irits by the warmth of her heart. 

@ course of years to learn | 


sciate he -ellencies. Her mild | 
and appreciate her excelle | 


; the vivaci- 
stren 


tv of her s} 
It required no lon 


to give them his counsel and bid them 
hing them to be regardful of 


him, 
{are well ,—beseee 
their spiritual welfare ; he also left the same 
dying request in regard to a brother living in 
one of the Western States. About this time 
his pastor called to pay him his last visit, and 
while engaged in prayer with him, although in 
a very weak a low state, scarcely able to speak 
above a whisper,—so full was he of faith, hope 
and joy in God, his Heavenly Father, that twice 
he loudly uttered exciamations of thankfulness 
and praise. ‘The clergyman said he felt in the 
presence of a purer spirit than that of earth. 
He took a deep interest in the Sunday School, 


\and sent kind and admonitory messages to its 


members. 

He was not only reconciled but even happy 
in the prospect of death, and in this state of 
mind on the morning of the 23d. of August, in 
the 22nd. year of his age did his peaceful 


essary to proclaim her worth. | spirit— 


* Expand its wings and mount into the upper sky, 
Passe! the sun and gained his Father’s house ; 
Now drinks with angeis from the fount of bliss.’ 

Sweet spirit, rest; 

Life’s heavy load, lay down; 

Thy home is now among the blest 

And thy reward, the crown— 


Heeeee. 


MRS. ANNA REED. 

Died, in Warwick, Sept. 30th, Mrs. ANNA 
Reen, relict of the late Rev. Samuel Reed, of 
that place, aged 88. 

Our worthy friend, who has come to the 


. = 4 . ~e, and guile- | ; . yao — 
beaming eye, animate d countenance, at grave in aripe old age, shared the affections 


less congue, revealed at once, the radiance of a 
i y . r benevo- 
heart ever glowing W ith emotions of be 
lence and humanity. 
were the spontaneous 


kindness and charity 


fruits of the rich and fertile 


vet her benefactions 


» soil of her affec- | 


ere bestowed with 
tions ; a 
and discrimination, and with a wise 


and a well principled regard to the per- 
Worthless, idle, 


ea ution 
forecast 
manent good of the recipient. 
vagrant beggary receive d no countenance from 
berality, beyond the present relief of hun- 


The virtu- 


, 
her il 
rer, or the sufferings of nakedness. 
ous and unfortunate sons and daughters of pov- 


erty and suffering found in her a warm-hearted, 
Te 
sympathisi Tc 


her hand and her heart were ever open, | 


ne. generous friend and adviser. 


g£.& 
these 


i many there are whose memories will hold 


ana 

her in lasting affection and gratitude, for her ju- 
jous counsels, as well as for her liberal char- 
es. The strength of her affections, the ardor 


wee 
f her attachments, and the disinterestedness of 


er friendships, could be fully known and ap- 
reciated only in the bosom of her family, and 


he narrow circle of familiar acquaintances. 


[here they glowed in all their native lustre, 


devotion, and self-sacrifice; diffusing a genial 
influence, a cheering spirit, and enlivening trust | 
over all the ‘lights and shadows’ of domestic 


} 


life. 
sister, she was endeared by the strongest ties of 


As awife,a mother, a daughter, and a} 


-onjagal leve, maternal devotion, filial piety, 


{ untiring affection. Her strong, practical, 


mmon sense, her quick perception of the 


ht. the true, the best; and her conscientious 
‘ 


to her convictions of duty, made her 


siherence 


a wise counsellor, a safe adviser, and a most} 


efficient friend and helper in all the cares of | 


‘life and love 


| 


‘and respect of the people, to whom she bore for 
| many years the intimate relation of the Pastor’s 


ss > “eds of | |. . 
Her numerous dee¢ wife, and, after that relation was dissolved by 


ithe death of her lamented husband, she contin- 


ued to receive many expressions of their friend- 
ly regards. With advancing age and increas- 
ing infirmities, her love of retirement gained 
upon her, and, for several years, she saw very 
little of the world, having the resources of her 
enjoyment within herself. It was not in accord- 
ance with her disposition to make any display 
of her religion. She aimed to cherish a true 
Christian faith, and that faith she had to her- 
self before God. She sought to have her life 
and conversation according to the Gospel.— 
When nature gave evident signs of sinking un- 
der a weight of years, and she saw her depar- 
ture nigh, she was not alarmed, but surveyed 
the prospect before her with a Christian hope, 
peace, and joy. She saw in her long life fail- 
ings and errors, and there is no life without its 
spots, but her reliance was on the mercy of God, 
She has laid 


aside her frail dying body, like an old, worn out 


through a crucified Redeemer. 


garment, that her liberated spirit might be en- 
robed in the vesture of immortality. s. 


MRS. ELIZABETH FARLEY DUSTIN. 

Died, in Amesbury, of consumption, on the 
25th ult. Mrs. Furzaseta Fartey Dustin, 
wife of Mr. Obadiah Dustin, of Windham, N. 
H., and daughter of Rev. Stephen Farley, of 
Amesbury, aged 24. 

An interesting and accomplished young wo- 
man, as extensively esteemed and beloved as 
she was known; useful and lovely in life, re- 


| signed and subdued in sickness, calm and trust- 


fulin death. Married on the 27th of April, 


Her mind, originally of a high order, was well (and, in Jess than four months, exchanged the 


disciplined by a thorough, practical, business- 


like training, which eminently qualified her for 
she was 


the d ties of ine responsible station 


called to fill, and gave her a higher elevation, a 
more extensive usefulness, a more enviable Te- 
spectability, than many of the fashionable and 
' of modern Female 


iperficial embellishments 
She | 


Education. Her reading was extensive. 
was well versed in the polite literature of the} 
well as the standard works of former | 
{ 


cay, as 
Her judgment of books, both as to abil- | 


ages. 
ity and usefulness, was just and discriminating, 
and she had the rare talent of seizing almost at 
a glance, the prominent excellencies and de- | 
fects of the author whose pages she was pe- 
rusing. 

In her religious opinions on the great fun- | 
jamental doctrines uf the Bible, she was a de- 
ded She 
‘ith the most able and approved writers in the { 


But 


he great, practical, common duties and doc- 


Unitarian. was well acquainted 


lheological Controversies of our times. 
tines of Christianity engrossed her interest, 
od captivated her heart. She held with an 
nhesitating trust to the divine origin and au- 
ority of the Bible. And she revered its sa-| 
red disclosures as the Word of God, and a | 
ife and all-sufficient rule of faith and prac-|{ 
ice. Religion with her was an internal prin- | 
ple, regulating the desires of the heart, and | 


ontrolling the outward conduct by its living in- | 


pirauions of duty and holiness; not a form, 
yuLa POWer: nota profession, but a practice ; 
ot @ pretension but a reality ;—and her faith 
sustained her through a long and tedious sick- 


ness, and enabled her in the near approach of 
death and eternity, to rely confidently and joy- 
fully on the mercy of God, revealed by Jesus 


Christ, for a blessed immortality. 


* Mrs. H. was the daughter of Mr. Edmund Baker, | 


great grand daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Bowman ot 
Dorchester, and a lineal descendant of the Rev. Mr. 
Hancock of Lexington, usually designated Bishop 
Ilancockh. 


WM. CHASE McCULLOCH. 

In the spring time of life, when all around is 
joy and gladness, when life is buoyant with 
hope and expectation, how hard it is for one, in 
circumstances and with a disposition to enjoy 
its pleasures, to lie down to die; to waste owes 
day by day, week by week, year by year— 
racked with acute pain, shut out from the bright 


sunshine of youth, hard indeed it is to live on 


without a murmur and to say, ‘ God's will be and the rate of taxation is, of course, less, being $6 


) ; 
aone, 


9} 

, iY resigned his *pir- 
it to God who gave the ¢ . 

g It in the full faith of a glo- | 

rious and happy immortality 

. { 

Having had the ; we af ; | 

g ie privilege of being his Sunday 


school teacher for sometine, I visited him ocea- | 
§ - ICCAa- | 


r Illy ne ie 
sionally during his sickness ; and although at) 
. - ad 
times suffering from severe pain, still there want 


quiet 


the same sweet smile and 


resignation, 
maturer years. Suyur- 
as he was with everything to make | 
sirable, and with a disposition to enjoy 
; how beautiful to witness the self: 
© confiding trust, the quiet yielding to| 


of his heavenly father. 
In the Spring of : 


well becoming one of 
rounded 
life d 
Its ple ‘iSsures 
denial, 
the will 
1843, by hi | 
S43, by his request he was | 
: Unitarian church of which his | 
its were > ore 

re members. -A few days before his 


deceas 
cease : ; 
he called his brothers and Sisters around 


received into the 


Pare 





bridal robe for the sepulchral shroud ! 


has the 


‘ How 


geld become dim!’ How soon have 
loveliness and promise been exchanged for dis- 
appointment and corruption! Lut, does human 
life consist in the abundance of days which one 
Is there nota life that is hid with 


Christ in God? 


numbers? 





Cuina. We are unable to judge of the trath of 
the statements of an English writer in the following 
extract about the population of China. We quote 
them because they are of great importance if well- 
founded. 


us the results of his observations and enquiry on 


Oar minister to China will presently give 


these points. 
The English writer says:— 


* Tt is caleulated that the Chinese empire contains 
at Jeast halfas much wealth and industry as the re- 
mainder of the globe. The grrat body of the peo- 
ple are much wealthier and more advanced in 
knowledge than the inhabitants of any other Asiatic 
country, and the advantages which their soil and 
climate give them in the production of valuable ar- 
ticles of export, and the effective demand which 


\ their wealth and tasve for luxury create for the pro- 


ducts of other countries are such as to render them 


| capable of becoming better customers than the same 


number of people in the far larger half of Europe 
and America.’ There’s o hint for our enterprising 
Yaakee merchants. 


This valaable 
The fol- 
lowing are some of the statistics of the past vear. 


PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Society is silently effecting much good. 


The number of persons who have applied is 1416; 
of whom 1316 were foreigners, 177 were Ameri- 
cans; 71 under the age of 15. 798 have obtained 
places; of whom 743 were foreigners, 55 Ameri- 
eans; 510 have left the city. During the year the 
number who have obtained places is 2658; of whom 
2290 were foreigners; 358 Americans; 113 under 
the age of 15. 1376 obtained places out of the city. 


At the late annual meeiing the officers were elect- 


ed for the ensuing year, 


Pr esident—Samuen Dorr. 
Vice Presidents—- \rtemas 
Grant, Henry M Holbrook, Jabe 

Treasurer—laaac Means. 
Secretary—W iiiam Howe. 
Managers—Samuel Johnson, Thomas 
Frederic VT. Gray, Charles F, Barnard 
Waterston, Fraicis D. Stedman. , 
Agents at the office—William Bascom 
R. Woodward. , 


| Simonds, Moses 


zC. Howe. 


Tarbell, 
Robert es 


Frederic 





INCREASE OF PROPERTY IN Boston, The 


agraph 


In 


Transcript of this city has the following par 


| on this subject. 


| In this city, an increase of $7,000,000 in agsens- 
|ment volue of property has been made this year 
? pach | 


lon a thousand, instead of $620. 


‘ Let himdo as seemeth to him good.’ | 
Win. Chase McCulloch second son of Adam | 
and Hannah MeCalloch having been confined to | 
the house four years with a distressing sickness 
on the 23d. of August ea! 4 a 


The United States Gazette of Philadelphia quotes 


| thia paragraph with remarks, in which, after admit- 


ting that there may have been a great increase of 
property in Boston, he says;—* but then the assess- 
ment estimate does not always determine the exact 
increase.’ 

_ He then proceeds:— 


‘ Boston, however, has undoubtedly prospered 
greatly within a year or two. She is not oppressed 
with State taxes, like Philadelphia, and the edium 
of State insolvency; and she is free from all clique- 
ism, the bane of a struggling community. Massa- 


'chusetis, too, is one great Boston—there is uo jeal- 
| ousy of city prosperity.’ 


This, certainly is honorable to both parties,—to 
town and country. Long may it be true. 





Accipent. On Tuesday, a son of Mr. Dolon, 
of South Salem met with a sad accident, which has 
since caused its death. The child was left in the 
house for a few minutes, while the mother went in- 
to the yard; during her absence the child procured 
a paper of matches, and in playing with them set 
its clothes on fire, and was so badly burned that it 
died in great agony on Thursday morning. 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“Qur TRADE with ENGLanp.”’ 


Under thishead the N. York Journal of Com- 
merce publishes the following table with editorial 
remarks thereon. 


The very great efforts of some papers to depre- 
ciate our trade with England,—especially our ex- 
ports—has induced us to examine the subject a little 
in detail, taking for our guide the latest Commer- 
cial Statement issued by the Treasury Department 
at Washington, and which has but recently made 
its appearance. Owing to a change in the termina- 
tion of the commercial year, this volume embraces 
a period of only nine months, ending 30th of June 
1843. ‘The total value of our exports during that 
period, was $77,793,783 

Of which to Great Britain and depen- 
dencies, 45,428,811 


$32,864,972 





To the rest of the world, ; 
More to Great Britain and colonies 
than to rest of world, 


as follows: 














$13,063,839 | 
The principal articles of export to Great Britain | 
and dependencies during said nine months, were | 





\ 
| 


G. B. and Depen- | 
Ireland. dencies | 
Cotton, $36, 781,117 19,863 
Manufactured do., 14,877 148,492 
Tobacco, 1, 262.616 202,042 
Manufactured do., 33,926 151,092 
Bread stufis, 88,250 2,707,458 
Rice, 149,026 128,318 
Sp. & wh. oil & candles, 252,154 49.1 42 
Whalebone, 48 907 None 
Lumber, 39,826 260,700 
Naval Stores, 371,526 21,922 
Pot and pearl ash, 26,557 3,S0L 
Skins and furs, 313,236 471 
Beef, tallow, hides and cattle, 381,769 212,009 | 
{ Pork, hams, lard and hogs, 305,293 451,776 
| Butter and cheese, 207,390 158,579 
| Horses, mules and sheep, 200 178,120 
| Tallow, candles and soap, 298 85,956 
| Leather, boots and shoes, 1,884 56,503 
Lead, 70,045 19,775 
40,348 S897 4,856,019 
| 4,856,019 
| ooo, 

45,204,916 


223,895 


$45,428,811 


| ° 
| Other articles, 


| Total, as above, 


It will be noticed that our exports of provisions to 
Great Britain and Ireland, amounted in the nine 
| months embraced in the above schedule, to $894,- 
{452. This is a new branch of trade, and results 
| from a relaxation of the restrictive system on the 
| part of Great Britian; in other words, an approxi- 
| mation towards free trade, as contended for by the! 
British Anti-Corn Law League. The exports of 
the same articles to Great Britain and Ireland dur- 
| ing the year ending 30th Sept. 1840, amounted to 
iw $31,713. 

Lead is also a new item. In 1840,the value of 
| Am. lead exported to Great Britain and Ireland was 
| only $8,830; in the nine months ending June 30, 
| 1843, $70,045. Formerly we imported lead from 
| Great Britain. 
| ‘The annexed table will show who takes our agri- 
cultural produce. England and its dependencies,— 
, that same Englard which ‘will buy nothing of us,”’ 
,—takes more than two thirds of it. ‘This table em- 
| braces ALL our agricultural exports: 

England and 
De; endencies, 
$593,778 


All other 
| Countries 
| Beef, tallow, hides and $499,171 
| cattle, 


} Pork, bams, lard and ; 


| hogs, 757,069 1,362,951 
Butter and cheese, 365,969 142,999 
sread stuffs, 2,795,708 2,453,892 

| Cotton, 36,800 950 12,318,826 
Tobacco, 1,464,658 3,186,321 

| Rice, 277,344 1,348,382 

Horses, males and sheep, 178,320 63,437 
Apples, 20,419 12,406 
Potatoes, 10,721 37,036 

| Flax seed, 49,260 lis 

} Hops, 10,291 113,454) 
Sugar, 113 3,322 
Indigo, 108 none. 


Agric. prod to England 
and Dependencies, 
To rest of the world, 


$43,324,828 $21,542,283 
21,542,283 


ee 


More to Eng. than rest 
of the world, 


$21,782,545 


Even deducting cotton and tobacco, the exports 
| to England and its dependencies equal those to all 
| the rest of the world within a million dollars. Of 
bread stuffs she takes more than all the rest of the 
world; of provisions, nearly as much. Where then 
‘is the justice of this everlasting war,—commercial 
| war, of course, we mean,—which some individuals 
}are waging against England? We hear no com- 
plaint that France will not buy of us,—yet France, 
| including her dependencies, ‘received, ‘during the 
} nine months embraced in the above tables, but $11,- 
| 934,066 of our commodities, or but little more tean 
,a@ quarter what England received. he 
; Stands thas: 


account 


| ; France. England. 
Domestic exports to $11,934,066 $45,428,811 
Iinpor ts from 7,836,137 28,978,582 

:978,582 





Excess of dom. exports §$4,097.929 $16,450,229 

Not only are the exports to Great Britain and 

| her dependencies immensely greater than to France 

}and her dependencies, but they are greater in pro- 
portion to the imports. 

Besides our domestic exports, we also exported 
to England and dependencies during the above pe- 
| riod, foreign goods to the value of $1 »473,024, and 
to France and dependencies $538,387. 

Again we hear no complaint that Spain will not 
buy of us; yet our domestic exports to Spain and 
| her dependencies during the nine months embraced 

in the above tables, were only $3,483,898, (for- 
eign exports $469,796,) while our imports were 
$6,980,504. Consequently the imports were more 
than double the domestic exports, and $3,014,102 
| above the sum of both the domestic and foreign ex- 
ports. 





| Grapvates 1n 1844. The New York Ex- 
|press gives the following as the number of 
)graduates from the different Colleges in the 
country this year. It will be a valuable table 
for reference :—I1 Yale College, Ct., 104; 2 
' Union College, N. Y., 81; 3 Princeton Col- 
lege, N. J., 60; 4 Dartmouth College, N. H of 
|59; 5 Harvard University, Ms., 54; 6 Univer- 
;sity of New York, 39; 7 Williams College, 
Ms., 33; 8 Columbia College, N. Y., 32; 9 
Brown University, R. 1., 26; 10 University of 
| Vermont, 24; 11 Rutgers College, N. J., 24: 
/12 Amherst College, Ms., 23; 13 University of , 
/Penn., 20, 14 Hamilton College, N. Y¥., 19;] 


} 


College, Pa., 17; 17 Middlebury College, Vt. 
(16; 18 Trinity College, Ct., 12; 19 Del. Col-, 
| lege, Del., 12; 20 W. Reserve College, Ohio, 
11; 21 Transylvania University, 11; 22 Gene 
va College, N. Y., 10; 23 Georgetown Col- 
lege. D. U., 9; 24 Marietta College, Ohio, 5 ; 
| Total 719. 


InterFSTING Coin. Saturday last there was 
| brought into the Farmer's Bank a cent stamped | 
with the head of Washington, bearing date | 
| 1782, and inscribed on the same side with the | 
|head are the words, ‘* Washington and Inde-| 
| pendence ;”’ on the other are the words. ‘*Uni- 
ited States of America,’’? *‘One cent.’’ ‘This 
is one of the coins which were issued from the. 
/U.S. Mint without the knowledge of Wash-_ 
fington. When he learned the fact however, he | 
was indignant at it, so contrary was it to his, 
pure republican taste and sentiments, and di-| 
rected that all the issue so stamped be called in | 
/and re-coined. [Richmond Compiler. | 


| we 











‘through theskin. According to this, one’s com- 
plexion is, in a measure, under his own control, 
for what passes through the cuticle must cer- 
| tainly affect its condition and cvlor. This sub- | 
|ject is worthy of much consideration. The! 


| 
} 


15 Wesl'n University, Ct., 17; 16 Dickinson ! 








_ Tue Firm or James Reap & Co. The as- 
signee in bankruptey of the estate of this late 
firm having completed the liquidation of said 
estate, has notified the creditors that he shall 
this day pay a final dividend. The amount which 
this firm owed at the time of its failure in the 
spring of 1842, was about $850,000. The 
sales and collections by Mr. Morey, the assignee 
have produced nearly $800,000, by which he 
is enabled to pay the debts proved, within an 
amount somewhat over $50,000. Such a re- 
sult as this has rarely happened in the settle- 
ment of a bankrupt estate. Both partners re- 
ceived, sometime since, a full and honorable 
discharge, and we now learn that the active 
partner, Mr. James Read, has added to what 
has been realized from the assets of the concern 
a suin exceeding FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, be- 
ing the earnings of a prosperous commission bu- 
siness during the past two and a half years, by 
means whereof every creditor of said firm will 
receive a hundred cents on a dollar to the 
amount of his debt, as proved by him against 
said estate, and aliowed by the court. 

When we consider the great amount of the 
debts of said firm, and of rhe cash realised from 
the assets, being nearly $800,000, and also the 
large sum now voluntarily furnished by Mr, 
Read, being the whole of his subseqnent earn- 
ings, aequired, too, by intense application to 
business; and when also, we consider the extra- 
ordinary succes of his efforts in accumulating so 
large a sum since the date of his misfortunes 
and his willigness now, a second time, to dispos- 
sess himself of property, for so honorable a gur- 
pose, We must pronounce this a case almost 
without a parallel in the history of this, or any 
other mercantile community. [Boston Courier. 


Orv Cotony Raitroap. We jearo that the 
location of the road has finally been made from 
Plymouth to Boston line, and the contracts for 
grading it will probably be made in the course 
of ten days. Ample accommodations have been 
secured for depot and other buildings in this 
town, on the easterly side of the road leading to 
Kingston, opposite Wood's lane. The tract 
purchased contains five or six acres, having a 
good front on the street, and extending back to 
the shore. General satistaction is expressed in 
the location of the depot, and the landholders 
on the line of the road generally have shown 
themselves friendly to the enterprise, by giving 
the corporation the right of way at reasonable 
prices. ‘The work will now be prosecuted with 
vigor, and we look forward to its completion 
with deep interest. Although some impatience 
has been felt at the delav in commencing the 
work, yet we believe that all will be satisfied, 
that the interest of the stockholders and of the 
public, has been well consulted in a thorough 
examination of the different routes and a cou- 
stant endeavor to accommodate and conciliate 
the various conflicting | Plymouth 
Memorial. 


luterests. 


“Toe Wuire Hovse’’ in 1784. A Mr. 
Wansey, whose published notes of a tour in 
this country in 1784 have recently been the sub- 
ject of notice in the American papers, gives the 
following description of a breakfast at the White 
House. Will the breakfasts there in these days 
bear a comparison with this? 

‘* Mrs. Washington herself made tea and 
coffee fur us. On the table were two simall 
plates of sliced tongue, dry toast, bread and 
butter, but no broiled fish, as is the general 
custom. Miss Custis, her granddaughter, a 
very pleasing young lady of about sixteen, sat 
next to her, and her brother, George Washing- 
ton Custis, about two years older than herself. 
There was but little appearance of form; no 


livery. <A silverurn for hot water was the only 
expensive thing on the table. Mrs. W. ap- 


pears something older than the President, al- 
though born in the same year, short in stature, 
rather robust, very plain in her dress, wearing a 
very plain cap, with her grey hair closely turn- 
ed up under it.”’ 


Praivare Mait Case. Judge Randall, of 
the U. S. District Court of Pennsylvania on 
Monday delivered his opinion im the case of Mr. 
J. W. Hale, against whom a verdict was ren- 
dered a short time since for forty penalties of 
$50 each, for carrving letters out of the regu- 
lar mail on a post route, for profit. Judge Ran- 
dall deeided that Mr. Hale was liable for the 
penalules under the act of Congress, and ordered 
judgment to be entered against him and in favor 
of the United States, for the sum of $2000.— 
The case will be taken up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for revision, as there 
seems to be a difference of opinion among the 
District Judges of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, as to the application of the Post 
Office laws to the Private Mail Companies. 

VIOLATIONS OF THE License Law. At the 
late session of the court of common pleas, at 
Dedham, twenty-one complaints were entered 
against George Penniman, late landlord of the 
Railway House, Milton, for alleged violations 
of the law concerning the sale of spirituous Ii- 
quors, nineteen of which were quashed on ac- 
count of technical and inaceuracies, 
and upon the other two complaints he was found 
guilty. 

Minot Thayer, the keeper of the public house 
at Milton Mills, was arraigned to answer to 
twenty-six complaints for violations of the li- 
cense law, nineteen of which were sustained, 
and upon the remaining seven cases he was ac- 
quitted, , 

In several of these cases the defence rested 
on the fact that the defendant had sold cakes to 
his customers, for which they paid him six cents, 
and the liquor was given them. Judge Ward 
instructed the jury thatif they were of the opin- 
ion, from the evidence, that the money paid was 
in part for the cakes, and in part for the liquor, 
it was a sale of the liquor, and the defendant 
must be convicted. On this point the jury were 
unable tu agree. [Quincey Patriot. 


OMMIsSsiOns 


Mitierism. The Meredith Bridge, N. H., 
Gazette gives several instances of respectable 
men, who have made complet» arrangements 
for the coming of the bridegroom, and who ex- 
pect to hear the midnight cry on the 22d. Octo- 
ber :— 


“Mr. Morgan, of Meredith, professes to be 
full inthe fauh. Heis a worthy farmer, and 
many amusing incidents are related of him, ex- 
hibiting the struggle which is going on in his 
mind between duty and interest. It is said of 
him that he reckons interest on his money with 
the same exactness he ever did; and that he 


| holds it to be his duty to dispose of all his prop- 


} erty, which he offers at sharper’s prices. 


It is 
said that up to this time his crops, except grain, 
are unharvested; but he does not allow his 
brethren to feed upon them, and itis not unlike- 
ly that he will take them in by and by, fur fear 
they should be injured, if not by fire, by frost 
and freezes. One thing, though, ought to be 
mentioned ; and it will no doubt furnish Mr. 
Morgan great consolation hereafter, and stand 
as a perpetual memento of his sincerity—he has 
given a poor townsman acew! If he does nut 
go up, though, some say he is to have the cow 
back in the spring! If so, he will lose the ad- 
vantage of this argument.”’ 


NAVAL STATION AT THE WeEsT. The naval 


Inrertstinc. Dr. Lambert states that three- commission, consisting of Captain Rousseau, Com- 


fi r, 2 
ifths of the sustenance we swallow, passes | . : : 
*?P | secured the titles for the site of the Navy Yard at 


| Mewphis, ‘l'enn., and the titles have been ferward- 
| ed for the approval of the government. The whole 
| cost of the site was $20,000 the city of Memphis 


mander Adams, and Lieutenant Johnson, hve just 


literally contributed its interest in the commens in 
front of the city, ‘The commissioners have devised 


learned lecturer also states that those who per-| 4 plan for the works, and should the whole be com- 
form on wind instruments discharge their super! pleted according to the plan, the effect fom the 
fluous contents by. blowing, and persons of that) river will be very fine. (St. Louis Republican, 


| profession and glass blowers, require much | 
more food than individuals of other habits. 
[New Haven Palladium. 














ForGery. Sheriff Wright, of this town, arrest- 
ed on the night of the 30th ult., Joseph R. Collis of 
Palmer, for forging his father’s name to a nete on 


dee ; : : 
| Ruope Istanp Asytum FOR THE INSANE. | which he obtained $500 a short time since, at the 


|The amouat required to be subscribed, in order to | Northampton bink. 


| secure the generous donations of Mr. Brown and 
| Mr. Butler, have been obtained. 





| Tue Mormons. The last accounts from War- 
saw state that Governor Ford has issued writs, re- 
turnable at Nauvoo, for the apprehension of the 
whole guard that was placed over the Smiths, and 
that the greatest alarm existed in the town persons 
| fying hourly. 





{Northampton Courier. 


Fire 1x Mancnester. On Monday evening 
a fire broke out in the building occupied and owned 
by Messrs. Charles Bailey & Co., and used as a 
steam sawing and planing maehine, which, with its 
contents, was nearly destroyed. Another builling, 
owned by the same firm, near by, was saved br the 
prompt exertions of the firemen and citizens, and 
by the same efficient agency, an extensive canfla- 
giation was prevented. (Salem Adv. 
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fG BOSTON LYCEUM. The Course of Lee- 
tures before this Institution will commence at the 
Oveon, on THURSDAY, Oct 17th, 1844. 

The following gentlemen have consented to deliver 
Lectures during the season: 

Hon D. D. Barnard, Albany, N. Y. 
Hon William B. Reed, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev Dr Alex. H. Vinton, Boston. 
Hon Robert Rantoul, Jr. “6 
Rev John O. Chowles, * 
Thomas G. Cary, Esq. 36 
Edwin P. Whipple, Esq. - 
Prof. Chas. D. Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Dexter, Esq., Boston. 
Rev Theodore Parker, Roxbury, Mass. 
Joseph M. Wightman, Esq., Boston. 
(Two Lectures illustrated by a superb appara- 
tus. 
Rev John Woart, Boston. 
Hon Alexander H. Everett, Boston. 
Hon Pliny Merrick, Worcester, Mass. 
Rev Wm. H. Channing, New York. 

The Introductory Lecture of the Course will be de- 
| livered on Thursday, Oct 17th, by the Hon D. D. Bar- 
nard, and will be accompanied on the same evening, 
by a Poem, by Nath’l. W. Coffin, Esq. of Boston. 

Exercises to commence punctually at 74 o’clk. 

{<j Tickets for the Course (price $2) admitting a 
gentleman and two ladies, may be obtamed at the 
Bookstore of Win. D. Ticknor & Co., 135 Washing- 
ton st. GEORGE BANCROPT, Pres. 

Joun C. Park, Cor. Sce’y. 

F.W. Lincotn, Jr., Rec. See’y. 


two Lectures. 


012 


{G- TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. Its next 
meeting will be held atthe Purchase Street Vestry, 
(Rev Mr Coolidge’s,) on Monday Evening, 21st inst., 
at 7h o’clock. 

Question—T his doin remembrance of me.” Who 
were intended tobe embraced in or included under this 
request or command; what was ail is the end or pur- 
pose of che observance insiituted by virtue of these 
words of the Savior; and is it certain that Sabbath 
School Teachers who are not communicants are unfit 
for their office? 





ARTEMAS CARTER, Sec’y. 
Boston, Oct 12, 1844. 


fo NOTICE. WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. 
The members of this Association will meet at Har- 
| vard on the 4th, (not the 3) Tuesday in October, the 
22d inst, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

o12 DAVID FOSDICK, Jr., Scribe. 





. 


| 3 
| ‘3 The Annual Sermon in behalf of the FATHER- 
| LESS and WIDOWS SOCIETY will be delivered 
| at Rev Mr Rogers’ Church, on Sabbath evening, Oct. 
13th. Services to commence at 7 a’cluck. 012 





FJ. B. GOUGIL ON PROTECTION. On 
Sabbath Evening, at 7 o’clock, at the Tremont Tem- 
ple, this friend of humanity will advocate total absti- 
/nence from all intoxicating drinks as a protection to 

Domestic Happiness—prevention of crime and pau- 
perism, and a promotion of the temporal and spiritual 
good of the human family. None should fail to hear 
him who have not signed the pledge. 
Admission 10 cents, in aid of the cause. 
MOSES GRANT, Pres. B. T.S. 
F. R. Woopwarp, See’y. ol2 


x The Anuual Meeting of the FRAGMENT SO- | 
CIETY, will be held at the house Mrs. Dante P. | 


ParKER, No 40 Beacon street,on Monday afternoon, 
| Oct. Lith, at 3 o’elock. 


{ Ladies who cannot attend, will please send their 
| subscriptions to the same place between the hours of 2 | 


Per order. 


jand 5. 
M. B. SIMPSON, Sec’y. 


ol2 
| (FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIA- 
| TION. This Association will meet at Northampton 
on Monday, Oct. 14. By order of the Scribe. 


SF WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION, 
will meet at the house of Rev Mr Gage in Petersham, 
on Monday, Oct Mth, at 5 o’elock, P.M. Public ex- 
Lercises the next day at half past 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Ts) CLAUDLUS BRADFORD. Scribe. 





oo CLASSES FOR LADIES. Mr. 

ADAM, formerly of Harvard University, pro- 
poses tocommence 4a series of classes in Boston for 
ladies whe have completed the usual course of study in 
the higher schools. The branches of knowledge to 
which the attention of the classes willbe directed, are 
English Literature, General History, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Mind. 

The First Class on the structure, history, and litera- 
ture of the English Language, will begin on Tuesday, 
the 22d inst, in an apartment of the TRemMort Tem- 
PLE, and will continue two months. Meetings will be 
held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
forenoon, and at each meeting from two to three hours 
will be devoted to Lectures, Readings, and other Ex- 
ercises. 

The Second and Third Classes will cuumence re- 
spectively at the close of December and February next. 

Applications for admission to any of all of the class- 
es and for information respecting the course of instruc- 
tion and terms, may be made to Mr. Adam, at his res- 
idence, No 2 Bumstead Place. 

October 12, 1844. 


| Peep LIVING AGE, No 22. 
—CONTENTS— 
Correspondence; Recollections of Thomas Camp- 
bell; Correspondence of Edmund Burke; El Moreni- 
to, a rough sketch in the Pyrenees; Anglican Cathe- 
dralat Jerusalem; English Education in China; The 
Glorious Fourth of July, at Philadelphia; My Captiv- 
ity in Russia; Reminiscences of Bernadotte; The 
Romance of a Swan’s Nest; The Execution of Mont- 
rose; American Manners and Aritish Critics; The 
Gambler’s Last Stake; A Spanish Criminal Case; 
Life of Frederic William 111; Chinese Emigration ; 
Tahiti, Ireland, Egypt; A Dish of Glory; Planting 
and Managing Roots of Grape Vines; Model Farms 
in Ireland and Scotland; Cultivation of the Currant; 
Miscellany; Scientific Intelligence; Obituaries. 
Published by T. H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
ington st. o12 


URNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS, New Edition. 

In press and will shortly be published, a new edi- 
tion (the third) of Domestic Worship, by W.H. Fur- 
ness, 12mo. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 118 Wash- 
ington st. ol2 


rqQVHE BELLE, The Blue and the Bigot, or Three 
Fields for Woman’s Influence; just published and 
for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 012 





AITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 22, for this day. 
Just received at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. 


o12 
ce MONTHLY MAGAZINE for October. 
—CONTENTS— 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Glimpses from a City Window. 
The Eucharist. 
The Safe Way. 
Moses, the Type of the true Reformers, a Sermon 
by Rev G. W. Burnap. 
The Departure of Summer. 
The Berkshire Jubilee. 


Intelligence. 








Installation at Chelsea. 
Commencement Week at Cambridge. 
} Salem Fair. 
Infidelity. 
| Mormonism. 
Millerism. 
Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 
| ton st. 05 


| hha PHI BETA ORATION. An Ora- 
tion delivered at Cambridge before the Phi Beta 
| Kappa Society in Harvard University, Aug 29, 1834, 
by George Putnam; pp. 36, price 25 cents, 8vo, For 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 


street. oo 








| QITORY'’S POEM. Nature and Art: a Poem 
| \) delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Socicty of 
| Harvard University, Aug 29, 1844, by William W. 


iG THE WORCESTER WEST SUNDAY | Story, pp. 48; price 25 cents, 8vo. For sale by JAS. 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION will meet with the Min- 


isterial at Petersham, on Tuesday, the 15th inst. 


} 


MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. 05 








| rents, pupils and teachers, are requested, as usual, to | ERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER. North Amer- 


be present at anearly hour on that day. 
ol2 C. BRADFORD, Scribe. 


{kF NOTICE—ALBANY CONVENTION. The 


cle: gy, who intend to be present at the Albany Conven- | 


jtionon the 15th of the ensuing month, are earnestly 
requested, for important reasons, to give information 
of their intention to Rev Mr Briggs, Sec’y. A. U. A., 


at their earliest convenience. ‘The Society in Albany | 





ican Review; Brownson’s Quartarly Review; 
The Child’s Friend; Monthly Religious Magazine; 
Knickerbocker; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine; Dem- 


| eoratse Review, &e. &e. 


Subscriptions received and single numbers supplied, 


at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. 05 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 21, for October 5. 
Just received at CROSBY’S, where all back num- 


extend a cordial invitation to the Clergy and laity of | pers are supplied and subscriptions received. 05 


i their faith to be with them on that occasion. 
Albany, Sept. 16th. 





WARRIAGES. 


Tu this city, on Monday evening, Mr John M. Clark, 
of the firm of Manning, Glover & Clark, to Miss Car- 
oline L., daughter of the late Capt Solomon Loud, 

Tthinst, Mr L. T. Stoddard to Miss Sarah H. Lo- 
throp. 

Sth inst, by Rev Mr Coolidge, Me C. M. A. Twitch- 
ell to Miss Eliza F., daughter of Levi Bliss, Esq. 

| In South Boston, 7th inst, Mr Joseph Kennedy to 
Miss Elizabeth Smith. : 

30th ult, Mr Ezra D. Hathaway, of the firm of 
Charles Wilkins & Co., to Almira, daughter of Larra 
Crane, Esq. 

In North Andover, Ist inst, Mr Samuel Hodges to 
| Miss Martha A. Sargent. 

In Lowell, Ist inst, by Rev Mr Miles, Mr Grenville 


'L. Remick, of Pittsfield, NH., to Miss Judith F. Ste- | 


vens of Billerica, Ms. 

In Middleboro’, 3d inst, Mr George E. Adams of 
Boston, to Miss Abby A. Eddy of M. 

In Newburyport, Sth inst, iny Rev Mr Fox, Samuel 
Greele, Esq. of Boston, to M ss Sarah F. Emerson of 


i 


ton, Mr Seth Savage of Hubbardston, to Miss Mary 
| E. daughter of Mr Solomon tarmenter. ° 
| Tn Portland, Me, 7th inst, by Rey Mr Condit, Mr 
Charles 8. Clark, firm of Llurd, Hutchins & Co. of 
Boston, to Miss Maria E. Carter of P. 

In New York, at the Astor House, by Rev Dr Spring, 
Col George Hastings of Spriagfield, to Miss Jane L. 
Packard, youngest daughter of Rev Dr Theophilus 
Packard of Shetburne. 


DEA TIS, 





In this city, 4th inst, Mrs Susan C., widow of the 
late John A. Richardson, 27. 
dth inst, Sarah, widow of the late George Homer, 
79. 
6th inst, Ellen C. wife of Mr David Stone, and 
daugbter of Me Peter J. Oman, 22. 
| Sth inst, Miss Elizabeth Ano, daughter of the late 
Mr Henry Johnson, 17. 
| _ In Dorchester, Sunday morning, 6th inst, Edward 
| Franeis, youngest son of Joha H.and C. C. Robinson, 
17 months. 
‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
In nantes 5th inst, Nathaniel A. Carnes, 13 
) months, 


| 87. 
| Tth inst, John Frederick, youngest child of Mr John 
K. Faller, 9 mos, 

In Watertown, 4ih inst, Miss Eliza Ann Stratton, 
34. 

In Easton, 2d inst, Mr James Lothrop, 45. 

In Brighton, 3d inst, Miss Elizabeth E., daughter 
of the late Cyrus Dupee, 19. 

In Hamilton, Mr James Brown, 91,7 a pensioner of 
| the revolution—he was at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
fn Manchester, NH., 8th inst, Mrs Sarah E., wife 
lof Rev A. D. Jones, and daughter of the late Hon 8. 
| P. Gardner of Bolton 
In Lisbon, Me., 29th ult, Harriet N., wife of T. S, 
| Mitchell of North Bridgewater, Ms., 24. 

In Albany, Ist inst, Mr Samuel Gale, formerly of 
Waltham, Mass. ‘ 

In Philadelphia, 29th alt, De John F. Eustis, a 
graduate of Cambridge, class of 1837. 





MPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK IN PRESS 

_—History of the Revolt of the British Colonies of 
| America, by George Chalmers. The first volume of 
Mr Chalmers’s History of the Revolt of the British 
Colonies of America, was printed but never published, 
circumstances having induced the British Government 
to suppress it. The 2d volume, from which the re- 
| print is being made, is in the original manuscript, as 
it was prepared for the press, but never published.— 
The work will be published in 2 vols, 8vo, on clear 
type and fine paper, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington st. o12 


RISH LECTURES—On Ireland, O’Connell and 
the Irish, by Rev Henry Giles, will shortly be pub- 
lished in 1 vol, 12mo, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 012 





| JORDAN, SWIFT & WILEY, Boston Agents for 
eJ the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Westminster 
Reviews, at $3 each, or 85 for the four, have just re- 
ceived the latter for September, with numerous articles 
of ability and interest to the Americanreader, 012 














| R. DEWEY’S DISCOURSES on Human Life, 
Diseases on Human Life, by Orville Dewey, D. 

D., comprising 18 Sermons; fresh supply just received 

and for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
o12 





JFYOOKS FOR CHILDREN. The subscriber has 

for sale one of the largest assortments of Children’s 
Books in the city. Additions of new books are con- 
stantly being made. As they are selected with a view 
to their suitableness for Sunday School Libraries, they 
may be relied upon as being perfectly unexceptionable. 





» In Holden, 2d inst, by Rev Mer Bidwell of Hubbards- | 


| 


| 
} 


| Slide of Alpnach, 
| On Cruelty, 





IMINHE SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK. 
In press, a new edition of the Sanday School Ser- 
vice Book, part first, by S.C. Phillips. The first edi- 
| tion of 2000 copies is already exhausted. It has been 
} introduced intu nearly twenty Societies, and wherever 
} used, has, it is believed, given entire satisfaction. It 
has been adopted in the following, among other Sun- 
| day Schools, viz: Boston, Salem, Cambridge, Water- 
town, Taunton, Nantucket, Laneaster., Hallowell, 
Lowell, Fall River, Cambridgeport, Milton, Dr Dew- 
ey’s Society, New York, Washington, Providence, 
and others. — 

Clergymen, Teachers and others interested in Sun- 
day Schools are requested to examine this Service 
Book as it is believed that its peculiar merits will en- 
sure its use wherever it is known. 

Copies furnished for examination. 

WM. CROSBY, 
o5 118 Washington st. 


UDGE WHITE’S ADDRESS. An Address de- 
oJ livered before the Society of the Alumni of Har- 
vard University on their Anniversary, Aug 27, 1844, 
by Daniel A. White. Published at the request of the 
Society. Price 25 cents; pp. 42, 8 vo. For sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opps- 


site School st. 03 





MMHE CHILDs’S FRIEND, FOR OCTOBER 
Edited by Mr E. L. Follen. 
. —coNnTENTS— 
Evening Song, 
St Chrysostom, 
Sheraff Benhadad ,a parable 
The Kingdom of Truth, 
The Moss Rose, 
Visit toa Blue John Mine, 
The Squirrel, 
The Albatros, 
A Visit to the Lakes. 

The present Number of this Work commences a 
new year. It has been enlarged twelve pages which 
will be the size of the future numbers, viz. 48 pages 
12ino, making 2 vols a year of 288 pages each. 

The price will remain the same. One dollar and 
fifty cents per annum, payable in advance—four cop- 


On Humility, 

Grace Mills, 

The Flax Plant, 

The Bird and the Man, 
Filial Trust, 

Of Chrystals, 

The Diamond Ring, 


! ies to one address, five dollars. 


| 
} 
! 


ea ' een 
Sth inst, Hannah, widow of the late Wilham W iley, 


Subscribers can be furnished with the back Vols, 
neatly bound, in exchange for the Nos. by paying the 
cost of the binding. 

Sunday School Teachers and others interested in 
the instruction of children, are requested to use such 
means as may be in their power to extend its circula- 
tion. L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 

s28 118 Washington st. 








\ 7 ASHINGTON HARMONY. Onhand, about 
j 100 copies of the valuable Church Music Book, 
entitled “The Washington Harmony,’ a collection of 
Sacred Music, consisting of Psalm and Hymn tunes, 
set pieces, Anthems, &c., original and selected, ar- 
ranged witha figured bass, &c.; by Thomas B. and 
Edward L. White. 

The above is a handsome Book and will be sold at a 
very reasonable price. BENJ. H. GREENE, 

s28 124 Washington st. 


LADIE 








HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 

stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 
be found in New England.—MUFFS, BOAS, TIP- 
PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whole- 
sale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. 

‘The readers of this paper are respectfally invited to 
call atthe Old Stand, 173, Washington st. 

s21 istf W. M. SHUTE. 





bi ene ig STANDARD WORKS. = Sparks’s 
Life and Works of Franklin, 10 vols 8no; Do 
Life of Franklin, 1 vol 8vo; Alison’s History of Eu- 
rope, 4 vols 8vo; Norton’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, vols 2and 3; Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, 13 vols; The Works of Mrs Opie, 3 vyls 8vo; 
Channing’s complete Works, 6 vols; Bridgewater 
Treatises, 7 vols 8vo; Thiers’ History of the French 
Revolution, 4 vols 8vo; Prescott’s Ferdinand and Is- 
abella, and Conquest of Mexico, 6 vols 8vo; Barber’s 
Historical Collection of Massachusetts; Carpenter’s 
Harmony of the Gospels; Milman’s History of Chris- 
tianity, 8vo; Wilson’s Concessions of Triuitarians, 
8vo; The Works of Shakspeare, Byron, Cowper, 
Scott, Hemans, Mrs Ellis, Percival, Longfellow, &c; 
Dr Greenwood’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 
vols 12mo; Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy; Dr 
Bigelow’s Useful Arts, 2 vols; Noctes Ambrosianw, 4 
vols; Macaulay’s Miscellanies, 1 vol, &c. &c. 

Country and Parish Libraries supplied on the most 
favorable terms. W. CROSBY, 

87 118 Washingten st. 





R. PUTNAM’S P. B. K. ADDRESS. An 

Oration delivered befure the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, in Harvard University, Aug 29, 1844, by 
George Putnam. Just published; for sule by WM. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 828 


OOKS CHEAP, at 134 Washington 
Channing’s Works, 6 vols 12mo; 
Livermore on the Gospels, 2 vols, 12mo; 





street.— 





For sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 012 





FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


i201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


AVING enlarged our establishment the past sea- 

4+ son we have made extensive arrangements to re- 
ceive the most valuable stock that we have ever before 
offered, and feel sure that we can offer inducements to 
purchasers equal to any in the city, as it respects new 
styles of Goods, and at as low prices. In our 

SHAWL ROOM, 

We have all the new, rich and desirable styles o 
LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
{and a full supply of every other kind of new and fash- 
| ionable SHAWLS. 
SILK DEPARTMENT. 
| NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, qualities 
and prices to be found. 
| EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE AND PIANO 
| COVERS. 
| The best AA THIBET CLOTHS 
} 





imported 4 
all other kinds of CLOAK GOODS. Pint singe’ 
Black and blue black ALEPINES 
proved manufacture. 
LINEN DEPARTMENT. 

We have our usual large supply of all the best styles 
of LINENS, and as we have for many years paid par- 
| ticular attention to this article, we feel sure the kinds 
| we offer will not fail of giving entire satisfaction. We 
| have every width from T yard to 3 yards wide. 
|LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 

GLOVES. 
| Mouseline de Laines, Cashmere Repts, Alpaccas, 
| Gala Plaids, French and American Prints,and a great 
| variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 

Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, and 
every other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS, 

We have always on hand every article usually want- 
ed for MOURNING, viz: Black Bombazines, Silks, 
Crapes, Veils, &e. 


of the most ap- 


| 
} 
} 
j 
j 
! 


As our facilities are equal to any in the Trade, we 
} are enabled to sell our Goods at the lowest price, and 
we PLEDGE ourselves to sell as good a SHAWL, 
SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE, at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
city. Purchasers may feel sure of buying CHEAP, 
as we always mark our Goods at the lowest price they 
canbe sold for. 


ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 


is still our Motto. 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 








=28 
a8 
‘Furniture and Feather Warehouse. 


F. KENNEDY would inform his friends and the 
J e public that he has on hand a good assortment of 
Furniture, of new patterns, and good finish. 
! —AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND— 
Sofas, Secretaries, Bureaus, 

Mahogany Rocking Chairs, 

Parlor do 
Centre Tab'es, Card do, 
Work Tables, Pembroke do, 
Mahogany Bedsteads, Maple do, 
Looking Glasses, Ottomans, 

Extension Tables, Patent do, 

Feather Beds, Hair Mattrasses, Palm Leaf do, 
Cane Seat Chairs, Common do, 

Mahogany Sinks, Pine do. 
| Particular attention paid to putting up of Feather 
Beds and the making of Mattrasses. Feathers for 
‘sale in sacks. Purchasers may be assured of good ar- 
| ticles, and such as they seleet. 

| Just received, 2 dozen Boston made Mahogany 
Chairs, of entire new pattern. 
No 88 Court street, late Follinsbee & Wingate, near 

the head of Hanover street. 328 
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PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF PENMANSHIP, 

N Three Parts. Primary, Intermediate and Final 

—each Part in Four Books. 

CHARACTER OF THE SYSTEM. 

The object of this system is to furnish to Common 
or District School Teachers, the means of aeccomplish- 
ing all with their pupils in the art that the best Writ- 
ing Masters can do. 

This, it is believed, will be fully realized on trial, 
and at a less cost than for the use of blank writing 
books. Ithas been ascertained by careful analysis, 
that Root’s Writing Books average four times as 
much writing for the pupil, as the same number of 
blank books; and from four to seven times as mach az 
any other published system; and as the cost for each 
number is bat a trifle more than for blank books, they 
must be much the cheapest, at least by more than one 
half. Besides, there is a great saving of time to the 
teacher, the copies being all set ina fac-simile of the 
beautiful hand of the author. , 

PLAN AND USE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The arrangement is such as to enable teachers who 
use them to superintend and rapidly advance very 
large classes with comparatively little labor. Every 
xereise to be practiced, and letters to be imitated, is 
fully aod clearly explained in bold type upon the same 
page with the lesson. This, and the ready set copies, 
with cuts illustrating and exlobiting both the correct 
and false positions of the hand and pen, enables any 
me of common capacity, who will read. think, and 

, xereise his own judgement not only to teach himself, 
but become, with the aid of these books, a thorough 
ind successful teacher of practical writing. The 
whole plan is pleasing, interesting and effectual, en- 
tirely new and original with the author. 

THE PRIMARY PART 

Is for beginners, is peculiarly adapted for their 

, youthful capacities. The lessons are so arranged that 
short, long, and capital letters are classed and prac- 
tised first, according to similarity of formation; then, 

‘alphabetically in single letters and words, so as to fix 
the form of each letter in the pupil’s mind. Each let- 
ter is alternated with exercises, to give facility of ac- 

» tion to the muscles, and establish the correct manner 
ef holding the hand and pen. 

THE INTERMEDIATE PART, 

Though a proper successor to the primary, may be 
used as a Commencement by pupils somewhat advanced, 
or for self-instruction. It will produce a practical 
business style. It comprises as exercises, single 
small letters, entire words, capital letters, alphabeti- 
cal sentences, and a series of bold exercises for ac- 
quiring great freedom and command of hand. 

THE FINAL PART 

Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises; capital 
letters, select sentences, of one or two lines each, and 
business transactions—such as Notes, Orders, Drafts, 
Receipts, &c., and the ornamental branches of the art, 
comprising Round-hand, German Text, Old English, 
&e. Each part, although gradually progressive, and 
designed to be used in regular succession, is so planned 
as to make a complete series of itself and may be used 
independently of the others. The whole forming the 
most complete, philosophical, practical and econgmi- 
cal system ever before published. 

For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
s28 1334 Washirgton st. 





ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS. _ Liver- 
more’s Commentary on the Four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, 3 vols 14mo. 
Norton on the Trinity, 1 vol 12mo. 
Norton’s Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, 3 vols 8vo. 
Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols 12mo. 
Noyes’s Job, 1 vol 12mo; 
Whitman’s Friendly Letters toa Universalist, 1 vol 
16mo. 
Palfrey’s Academical Lectures, 2 vi Ix 8vo. 
ss Lowell Lectures, 2 vols 8vo. 
“s Sermona, 12mo. 
Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Subjfts, 
12mo. 
| Follen’s Works, with a Memoir of his Life, 5 vols 
12:no. 
Greenwood’s Chapel Liturgy, 12mo. 


| 

sd Lives of the Apostles, 16mo. 

| - Sermons to Children, 16mo. 
ss “s on Consolation. 


The Last Days of the Savior, translated {rom the 
German, by Rev S. Osgood. 
Fox’s Sketch of the Reformation, 18mo. 
Channing’s Works, 6 vols 12imo. 
‘“ Self Culture, 320, gilt. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 


CO., 134 Washington st. s28 

i E TOCQUEVILLE’S REPORT. Report made 

. to the Chamber of Deputies onthe Abolition of 

| Slavery in the French Colonies, by Alexis de Tocque- 

| ville, July 23,1839. Translated from the French. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 = 
s 


ington st. 








Pn at Rar obs 

| QYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, cheap edition. — 

bO Now in the course of publication, the Works of 

Rev Sydney Smith, to be completed in 3 vols, paper 

covers, at only 18j cents a vol, The first is now ready 

and for sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington street. 
s2l 


RS. FOLLEN’S CHILD’S FRIEND, 2 vols. 
N The Child’s Friend, edited by Eliza Lee Follen, 
in 2 vols 12mo, Lound in cloth; this day received by 
W. CROSBY, 112 Washington st. s2l 
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seats with a gentleman-usher-like bow ; he re- 
presses conversation with ‘Hush, hush !’ and 
never cries ‘ Silence !’ with a strong voice as do 
the doorkeepers of the lower gallery. 

‘The doors open and shut noiselessly, and give 
ngress and egress to the Peers, who stand on 
the steps of the throne, or in the body of the 
House, or lounge on the cross benches, the 
younger ones conversing in a low tone, the el- 
der seated thinly here and there waiting for the 
commencement of business ; some are perusing 
the petitions they have to present, or the printed 
pats of the notices or motian or other business 
of the Gay. 
| There is here seen no scrambling over the 
| backs of benches, no rob gossiping at the bar, 
| no slaps on the back, jokes, or horse-laughing : 
| the Upper House smiles, whispers, and walks 
about without any tumult or noise. It also 
| dresses better than the Lower House ; no shoot- 
| ing jackets, white hats, drab shirts, gaiters, or 
high lows are worn by the Upper House : the 
most remarkable article of dress we have ob- 

| served the being one efernal pair of plaid inex- 
Long shall Columbia weep through all her woods, | pressibles. 

The Bishops, who look at this distance (we 
are now in the gallery) like a row of darling 
chubby children in their magpie robes, tremen- 
dous lawn sleeves, sit very modestly in a row 
by themselves on one of the back benches; we 


?  TpY 
POETRY. | 
peng Tag «| 7 
ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. | 
A voice of sorrow swells on Albion’s bills, i 
For him whose fame her wide dominion fills 5 
Wake, harp of Brin, wake thy saddest tone, 
And mourn the loss of nations as thine own. 
Though many a tempest o’er thy skies hath swept, 
And many a grave thy weary eyes have wept, 
Yet, still, some tears should answer to the knell 


Of him who sang thine Exiles’ woes so well. 


Lost Bard of Hope and Freedom, could our coast 
One harp like those of ancient Tara boast, 
Its voice should rise amid a nation’s gloom, 
To pour a requiem worthy of thy tomb. 
Thou needest not such requiem, while the earth 
Hath souls of melody and hearts of worth,— 
Thine own proud songs through distant ages sent, 


Shall form at once thy dirge and monument. 





The voice that glorified their solitudes; 
Her mighty lakes, her rivers, while they flow, 
Shall tell the tale of Gertrude’s love and woe; 
The Balic’s wave shall answer to thy name, 
In echoes blending thine with Nelson’s fame; 
And Enginad’s Mariners, where’er they sail. than that nobody in the House seemed to 
take any notice of their presence, and that, with 
few exceptions, they are uncommonly fat. 

One noble lord appears to be asleep on the 
Treasury Bench, his feet stiffly stretched out 
between him and the table,a position which no 
peer takes the liberty to disturb by passing be- 
tween: his single-breasted military frock is but- 
toned up to his chin; and bis hat, concealing 
| the upper part of his face, rests gracefully on 
| the hump of his nose; he seems asleep, as we 
| have said, but his attitude is that of a man asleep 
| 
} 


Shall give thy glory to the ocean gale. 


Oft shall the pilgrim hail on Linden’s plain 
Thy laurels, guiltless of the battle stain; 
And oft the heart, where hope alone remains, 





Amid its sorrows, blest thy cheering strains. 
His deed was worthy of his land who gave 
To thine the dust of Kosciusko’s grave; 

For thus shall Poland’s heart, through ages twine 


The memory of her brightest stars with thine. 


at ‘ attention ;’ in fact, he is perhaps more wide 

awake than any man in the House. 
{ Opposite, in the front seat, is a handsomely 
turned leg, encased ina killing pair of ughts, 
which the noble owner looks duwn upon com- 
placently, tapping at intervals a well-fitting boot 
with a silver-mounted riding-cane. A man of 
pleasing aspect and a well bred dolca far nienta 
face is Lord Melbourne, but not the sort of man 
nature seems to have intended for a Premier 
Minister. 

A curious versatile nose is seen peering into 
the House, and presently a curious versatile 


Go, with thy glory round thee, mighty shade, 
With robes unstained and laurels undecayed, 

To wake the harp, upon whose golden strings, 
Shall fall no shade of Time’s destroying wings. 
But, O forgive if, in a land so long 
The nurse of poets and the home of song, | 
My hand hath dared that holy office claim, 
Which well might raise our proudest minstrel’s fame. 
July 12th, 1844 FRANCIS BROWN. | 
[Atheneum. | 
\ 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE, 


| 
| Senator whisks after it. He hops about from 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. ' bench to bench, as if he did nut know where to 
ens . | settle, diving his hands into the pockets of a pair 
This is the place. Stand still, my steed, ' ¢ : , I I 
: . of chequered inexpressibles, too short and too 
Let me review the scene, | 


tight ; he grinds his teeth, scratches his head, 
rubs his curious nose, which resents the insuit 
by twisting from one side of his face to the oth- 
er; he himself on the woolsack, then 
jumps off, as ifhe had no business there; he 
runs up to, and seems to question peers on both 
| sides ofthe House, and then runs away without 
e. | appearing to stay for an answer; his movements 

remind us vividly of a very large ratin a very 
{ sinall trap. 

While you are looking at him the Chancellor 
enters, without state or noise, and, sliding on the 
woolsack, a peer rises to present a petition, the 
purport of which he states in an inaudible voice, 
and you are aware that business has begun. 

A noble lord rises, and ina very subdued tone 
puts a question to the noble Duke who appears 
| to be asleep. ‘The noble Duke then, with great 

deliberation, takes his hat off his nose, rises, 

advances to the table, and in three words, utter- 

| ed in a low, firm voice, answers, or declines to 
answer, sits down, puts his hat where it was, 
and appears to be usleep. 

Some more questions having been put, and 
more replies elicited, of which the only impres- 
sion remaining upon your mind is, how on earth 

Wiisidihiditimeaiee in ties tonne } the reporters can make any thing of it, Lord 


k ny £ me | Bratly gets up (as usual) to inflict a speech. 
Lise up to iss thy feet. 


Aud summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 
seats 
The Past and Present reunite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either sid 
Here runs the highway to the town, 
There the green lane descends, 


Through which I walked to church with thee, 
Oh! gentlest of my triends! ' 


The shadow of the linden trees, 


Lay moving on the grass; 


Between them and the moving boughs 


A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy beart as pure as they; 
One of God’s holy ange Is 


Did walk with me that day. 


IT saw the branches of the trees 


Bend down thy touch to meet, 


unfavora- 
place for an orator than the House of Lords; 
one would as soon think of getting up to make a 
speech ina The thin, untenanted 
appearance of the House ; the beggarly account 
of empty benches, reminding one of a provincial 
theatre on a benefit night; the evident apathy, 


It is impossible to conceive a more 


‘Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, | bh 
Of earth and folly born!’ 
catacomb. 


Solewnly sang the village choir 


On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds, the golden sun ! , 
eeeadl tem deste teste listlessness, and indifference of the eleven peers 
r who have nothing else to do but listen, and the 
Like the celestial ladder | impatience él the thoes: Wisletadial pacing Paves 
Of the ancient patriart h’s dream. } ‘now st ie all ‘ gammen’ ; the abetracted look of 


‘ 
day in his court, wants to get home to prepare 
sutne important judgment ; the yawning, stretch- 

» ing, and looking at watches (it now wants but 

| five minutes to seven) would extinguish the fire 

{ of any orator (except Bruffy) that ever wagged 
a tongue. 

The noble and learned Jord begins: he is full 
of his subject, and is determined to work it off 

He dwells upon the importance of 

thereto the attention of 


' the unhappy Chancellor, who, after toiling all 
And ever and anon, the wind 2 


Sweet-scented with the hay > 
‘Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 


That on the window lay. 


Long was the good man’s sermon, 


But it seemed not so to me, 
For he spake of Ruth, the be wutiful, 
And still 1 thought of thee. i In Ss} eech. 


his subject, and solicits 


Long was the prayer he uttered, ' the noble Duke. [The Duke moves one leg, 
But it seemed not so to me, as much as to say, don’t imagine that I’m 

For in my heart I prayed with bim, asleep.] He goes on, trying to warm ; but the 
But still I thought of thee. atmosphere of the House 1s too chilly, and his 

| words seem to freeze upon his lips. He tries a 

But now, alas, the place see ns changed ; | joke a sickly smile flits over the faces of one 
Thou art no longer here ; or two peers, Which, in the Parliamentary re- 
Part of the sunshine of the scene | ports of the following day, figures In pare nthe- 
W ith thee did disappear. | Sis (a laugh.) He becomes unpressive, but 


there is nobody to impress, he is eloquent, but 
| there is no sympathy. He might as well talk 
; to the Elgin marbles, for any visible impression 
| his eloquence appears to make. 


Though thoughts, deep rooted in my heart, 
Like pine trees dark and high, 
Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 


A low and ceaseless sigh; | Atlength he hits a sympathe tic chord he 
will no lounger occupy the time of the House, 
} (itis now half-past seven ;) his forbearance is 
{ rewarded with a distinet ‘ Hear, hear ;’ peers 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs, | seize their hats and canes, and two or three 
nearest the doors make off, anticipating the con- 
clusion of the speaker. He concludes at last: 
the Chancellor slides off the woolsack, the peers 
disappear noiselessly, like shadows of Senators; 
and you go home thinking that, after all, the 
' House of Lords is worth going to once, for the 
| same reason that people have made voyages to 
| the North Pole; for the discovery, in short, 
that there 1s nothing to discover. . 


This memory brightens o’er the Past, 


As when the sun, concealed 


Shines on a distant field. 





MISCELLANEOUS, | 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





MURRAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE WORLD OF 
LONDON.’ { 


The Upper House is a very proper and ow | 
acteristic name for the House of Lords. The 
Commons’ House is decidedly more common ; 
the Lower House is certainly lower—we had | 
almost said /ow; but to say that would be a 
breach of privilege. 

Kivery body has heard of the upper classes and | 
the lower classes ; these terms mark a well-| 
known distinction in society ; so do the Upper | 
and Lower Houses of Parliament in legislation. | 

The upper classes are well-dressed, quiet, | 
gentleman-like, perfumed, silent, reserved, idle; | 
so is the Upper House. ‘The lower classes are | 
slove..Jy, noisy, rude, blustering, talkative, busy; 
so ia the Lower House. ‘The one represents | 
the elegant and artificial, the other the operative | 


BY J. F. 


FASHION. 


BY AN UTILITARIAN. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
‘To see oursels as others see us! 
| It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us 
And ev’n devotion !—BurRns. 


There are few things in which the folly of 
fools, and the wisdom of wise men are more 
apparent, than in a blind subservience, or sturdy 
indifference, to the prevailing fashion. As most 
fashions are originated by individuals, the multi- 


ordinary attention Is paid to the exterior, we 


have no more to say of their spiritual lordships | 


tude are at best but imitators, and where extra- | 


and essential parts of law-manufacture. 

When a man quits a bear-garden or obstrep- | 
erous public meeting, when every body is talk- | 
ing and nobody has any thing to say, and gets 
into a Quaker meeting where nobody will say 
any thing, he goes from the House of Commons 
to the H®use of Lords; when a man, retiring 
from the coffee room of the Magpie and Stump 
eo a Saturday night, finds himself suddenly 
transported into a nobleman’s drawing-room, he | 
merely exchanges the Lower for the Upper | 
House. 

If the Lower House disappoints the stranger | 
by its want of dignity and decorum, the Upper 
is no less unsatisfactory from the opposite defect; 
there all is frigid dignity and lordly indifference. 

You are ushered, as it were, into the musi- 
cian’s gallery of a salon, where a couple of doz- 
en of respectable, grave, elderly gentlemen are 
assembling before dinner. ‘lhe fluor is covered 
with scarlet cloth, the walls decorated with 
scarlet paper, the benches have scarlet cushions, | 
with scarlet cushioned backs ; and, indeed, if it | 
were not fur the benches, and the scarlet oblong, 
bed-like seat, called the, woolsack, ard the | 
throne with its canopy, you would have nothing | 
to distinguish the legislating room of the lords 
from the dining-room of my lord. 

All is quiet and gentleman-like in this place ; 
even the strangers in the gallery catch the infec- | 
tion of the noble atmosphere, and are afraid to 
look about them. The doorkeeper is @ superior | 
man, with a superior head and superior suit of 
black. He does not look like a House of Com- 
mons doorkeeper; he motions strangers to their 





may be pretty well satisfied that the interior suf- 
fers from neglect,—this has grown into a prov- 
erb, so that we never look at a gentleman, 


dressed in the height of fashion, without a con- | 


viction that we have seen the best of him, that 
there is nothing underneath worth investigating. 
It would be puzzling to assign a proper reason for 
this conclusion — It is intuitive, but unaccount- 
able; nevertheless, experience shows it to be 


true; for, although men who study dress fre- | 
quently are well educated, and possessed of a | 


certain degree of knowledge, it is the knowledge 
of the parrot. Every expression denotes their 
shallowness—the destitution of powerful mind— 
the deficiency of that thought which gives char- 
acter to individuals, and removes them from the 
unthinking mass. 


Much that is amusing, as well as serious mis- | 


fortunes, have sprang from fashions. In most 
cases the different modes have been invented to 
hide deformity ; as patches, much worn in the 


last century, were introduced by alady who had | 


a wen in her neck; and wigs, because one of the 
Dauphines of France had a high shoulder, and a 
wiy prevented the difference from appearing.— 
Sometimes a very beautiful lady chanced to have 
an unequal hip, and was necessitated to pad, 
whereupon all the ladies followed her example. 
Charles the VII. of France invented Jong coats 
to hide his ill-made legs ; and shoes, with al 
two feet long, were introduced by Henry Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal an excres- 
cence on his foot. 

In past times, fashions invariably originated 
with court gallants, the various grades below 


jimitating them as well as their means would 
| permit. : 
| A curious anecdote is related in old Camden's 
| remains of a method adopted by some gentle- 
;man to cure a shoemaker of Imitation In dress. 
The style is so quaint, that we give his own lan- 
guage. 
| “Six Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes the 
\shoemaker, of Norwich, in the tune of King 
| Heury the VILL. of the proud humor which our 
| people have to be of the gentleman's cut, b This 
knight bought, on a time, as much fine French 
tawney cloth as should wake him a gown, and 
sent it to the tailor’s to be made. John Drakes, 
a shoemaker of that town, coming to this said 
tailor’s, and seeing the knight's gown cloth ly- 
| ing there, liking it well, caused the tailor to buy 
}him as much of the same cloth, and price to the 
| same extent, and turther bade him to make it of 
ithe same fashion that the knight would have his 
made of. Not long after, the knight coming to 
the tailor’s to take the measure of his gown, per- 
ceiving the like cloth lying there, asked of the 
tailor whose it was’ Quoth the tailor, it 1s 
John Drakes the shoemaker, who will have it 
made of the same fashion that yours is made of! 
‘““Well! said the Knight, ‘in good time be it! | 
| will have mine made as full of cuts as the shears 
lean make it.’’ ‘I]t shall be done,’’ said the 
tailor; whereupon, because the time drew near, 
| he made haste to finish both their garments.— 
| John Drakes had no time to go to the tailor’s 
| until Christmas day, for serv ing of bis customers, 
{when he hoped to have worn his gown, perceiv- 
ing the same to be tuyJl of cuts, began to swear at 
ithe tailor, for the making his gown after that 
sort. 
| **f have done nothing,’’ quoth the tailor, 
‘but that you bid me, for as Sir Philip Cal- 
throp’s garment is, even so have 1 made 
yours'’’? ‘By my latehet,’? quoth John 


Drakes, *‘I will never wear gentleman’s fash- 


| 
| 








ions again.”’ 

In the reign of Charles V. of France, gentle- 
men wore their pantaloons,or breeches as they 
| were then ealled, so absurdly tight, that the king 
was compelled to pass an edict to secure proper 
respect for propriety. In the time of Ehzabeth 
of Eagland,the reverse fashion flourished; beaux 


ri were accustomed to wear that article of clothing | 


so large that rags, feathers, and other light mat- | 
ters were used to fill them out. At the same 
time the ladies wore hoops. So that between | 
the two extremes, acouple of lovers would have 

had some dithiculty to take each other by the 

hand. In Elizabeth’s reign the gallants wore 

deep roffs and long rapiers, and he who could 

display the deepest and longest, was the finest 

gentleman. The folly at length became so in- 

tolerable, that a proclammation was made against 

them, and citizens set at dillerent gates to en- 

force observance, in prosecution of which duty 

many serious disasters occurred. This same 

Elizabeth, when she died, left no fewer than 

three thousand different habits. In later days, 

even Queen Victoria, about whom so much has 

been said, has not disdained two avail herself of 

her power to control the fashions, and introdue- 

ed long dresses to cunceal her large feet and 

thick ankles. 

The folly of imitating these absurdities needs 
no comment. It would be as reasonable for all 
men to cut off their legs because one individual 
happened to have lost those useful members, as 
for all men to follow fashions only adapted fora 
few. ‘The absurdity of such proceedings might 
be illustrated by numerous facetious Instances, 
but as our efforts are tor the ufi/e, not the dulce, | 
we would fain draw wholesome conclusions, | 
rather than make witty comparisons, the more | 


iso, as our wit is somewhat like the young lady's 


drawing of her cow, requiring to be ticketed in 
order that other people may understand whatit is | 
intended for. 

A proper attention to cleanliness and preprie- 
ty in dress is absolutely essential to the well be- 
ing of society, at the same time that in individ- 
uals it shows a well regulated mind. Men and 
women should dress in the style which best 
suits them,alw ayst iking care to avoid outraging 
One man has awkward feet and 
wears large shoes to hide them, but it is ther- 
oughly ludicrous for those who have small feet 
to wear large shoes, merely because it is the 
fashien ; in like manner, all that 
adopted to hide a deformity or display a beauty 
ire consistent only for those who have similar 
The nearest approach tw 
nature, properly consulting ease and comfort, 
will ever be the most becoming ature. Weare 
iinproving in this respect, yet stil] remain along 
way from perfection, a fact too plainly illustra- 
ted by the numerous distorted shapes that pain 
our sight as we walk the streets. If the Venus 
de Medici be the standard of feminine symme- 
try, how very far the present generation is re- 
from it! 

Many are the mischiefs attendant upon a too 
rigid adherence to fashion,—ill healih for some, 
loss of time to others, and to not a few, pecani- 
ary difficulties; all of which a little reason 
would enable us to avoid. ‘The good opinions | 
of sensible people can never be secured by our 
being fashionably dressed, and as it is only the | 
silly and insignificant who measure our mental 
ability according to the cut of our coats, or our | 
moral worth by the texture of cur vests, surely 


common sense 


fashions are 


beauty or ugliness. 


Tavec 


dress cannot be of sv much consequence as it 1s 
sup} osed. 

‘There are some people, who, in their Quixot- 
ic abhorrence of fashiouable dressing, run into 
the other extreme, oftentimes degenerating into 
slovenliness and filth, in the fallacious belief, 
that utter negligence of attire is indicative of 
wisdom. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
this merely evinces an ill regulated mind. Even 
if genius 
each other, men may be highly useful members 
of society without ether. Men of genius are | 
not always the best citizens—where nature be- | 
stows remarkable abilities, she not unfrequently 
gives glaring faults, and however we may wor- 
ship genius, it generally requires to be done at 
a distance,—a world of geniuses would be a 
very miserable one. ‘The man of good sense, | 
cultivated intellect, and benevolent feelings,does | 
more lmmmediate good than the mighty master | 
mind—genius benefits posterity, respectable me- 
| diverity its own era. [Arthur's Mag. 


and slovenliness were indigenous to 


LEARNING FROM CONVERSATION, 

| Ishall not repeat here what I formerly said | 
in praise of conversation, though the subject | 
lreminds me of a trifling adventure which lately | 
| befell the distinguished member of a university, 
| who maintained that he had principally aequired 
| his knowledge by conversation, and always de- 
clared that there was no man from whom some 
}information mightnot be gained. Myown opin- 
ion would, rather, perhaps, be in favor of fe- 
male conversation, as | am inclined to believe 
ladies the best instructors ; 1 can safely say, at 
least, ‘] learned the Jittle that 1 know from 
them ;’ this, however, has nothing to do with | 
the adventure of the learned professor, to which | 

| 





we must return. Our friend finding himself one 

| day tete-a-tete in a mail-coach with a sober, se- 
date, and respectable-looking man, determined 
!at once to make the most of him, and to learn 
}as much from his fellow traveller as the latter 
might be able to teach. 

‘They were no sooner fairly started, therefore, | 
than the professor commenced with the usual 
introductory subject of the weather. Receiving 
only polite monosyllabieal replies, he went over 
all the other topies mest generally resorted toon 
such occasions,—the appearance of the country, 
the crops, prospect of the harvest; but all with 
no better result, the sedate-looking man only | 
assenting to Whatever the man of learning ad- 
‘vanced. Not to be driven trom his favorite 
theory, the professor went at last more directly 
to work, saying, ‘ Pray, sir, is there any sub- 
ject on which you would be willing to con- 
verse ¥ 

‘Try me on leather, and 1 am your man,’ 
was the reply of the vis-a vis, a stout, honest 
currier, as chance would have it. 

It is very unfortunate that there are so many 
ladies and gentlemen who take infinitely more 
| pleasure in hearing their friends and neighbors 

run down, slandered, and abused,—only in a 
ltrifling way, of course, than in hearing them 
praised and admired. The consequence is, that 
society is infested with a class of persons who 
make the gathering, forging, and improving of 
slanders their actual business, their very carte 
d’entree into company. Itis true that no one 
now ventures upon slanders or tales of scandal 
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in large parties, or within hearing of many; for, 
in the mass, society are ashamed of the practice 
and dare not sanction it; but in private the vi- 
pers are listened to,. though heartily despised 
even by their most willing auditors. Yet is the 
habit of thus imbibing poison by the ear highly 
injurious to the heart, and ultimately to the 
mind also, for good feelings are essentially the 
source whence our best and brightest ideas are 
derived ; and oft-repeated slanders will not only 
obtain some belief in the end, but the habit of 
listening leads to aspecies of cynical misanthro- 
py, which makes us look rather on the dark 
than on the bright side of human nature; makes 
us act a poor, timid, and distrustful part through 
life, depressing even the best elements of hap- 
piness mixed up in our composition, Nor must 
we suppose that the regular inventor and retail- 
er of long tales of slander is the only offender. 
Far from it; there is the more cunning and 
equally base dealer in inuendoes, who throws 
out his hints before the envious and malignant, 
trusting that the poison may be passed on from 
slave to slave, till, gathering in its progress, it} 
attains at last the full-grown strength of infamy 
worthy of the dishonorable source whence it! 
arose. lam told that backbiters often find their 
way into the presence of great men, and it may | 
be so, but I am very certain that high-minded 
men look upon them with the scorn they de-| 
serve. The subject should, perhaps, deserve a 
whole chapter; but, for the present, L must) 
conclude ; and, to cut the matter short, cannot, 
do better than absolve the public, fashionable 
and unfashionable, from giving the slightest 
credit to tale-bearers and slander-mongers of 
whatever class or kind they may be; and this’ 
for the best of all possible reasons, that the} 
false of heart will be the false of tongue when- 
ever it suits their purpose. [I*razer’s Maga-| 
zine. 





OHIO ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Miss D. L. Dix, of Boston, a lady whose 
philanthropte exertions in behalf of the insane 
inmates of the penitentiaries, jails, almshouses, 
&c., in the Eastern States have doubtless made 
her name familiar to a large number of our 
readers, recently visited the State Institutions 
at Columbus, Ohio. Speaking of the State 
Asylum for the Insane, Miss D. says: 


‘* Every department of this Institution is well 
conducted—whether the halls, the cooking de- 
partment, or the laundry. Ample supplies of 
excellent water afford the means of cleanliness 
and promote health; the food is of excellent 
quahty and well prepared. The wide, long 
halls, on either side of which range the lodging- 
room, afford space for exercise, and the vent- 
lauon throughout is complete. Some of the 
patients will be found in the women’s wing 
variously employed. Koitting, sewing, devis- 
ing some sort of fancy work, or engaged in 
amusing games or reading 4 perhaps cultivating 
the flowers or cherishing a pet bird; at times 
walking abroad or being conveyed in a carriage. 
Again you will find them assisting in the wash- 
ing and irening rooms, also making and mend- 
ing, and with ready zeal proffering their services 
to the attendants in the dining-rooms, or render- 
ing help to the nurses in watching an invalid, 
or cheering one more than usually depressed 
and desponding. Industry is not limited to the 
The men may be found 
cultivating the garden, trimming the flower bor- 
ders, grading reading, writing, 
the attendants In various avocations, 
and one especially chooses to govern the cows, 
skilfully managing the restiff and keeping the 
whole yard ne) complete control, Again, others 
may be seen carrying wood and water, and hap- 
ig treated with 
important in the daily management of 
those affairs.’ 

The general health of the patients appears to 


be good ; no 


women’s department. 


the grounds, 


assisting 


consideration and re- 


acute diseases prevailing. 


are 


Some say, on seeing these patients so tranquil, 
su happy, and so usefully occupied, ‘Or what 
use is itto keep them atthe Asylum!’ The 
use can be shown by investigating as I have 


done the forlorn eondition of the returned incur- 
ables in skilful treat- 
ment they are comfortable—without it, they re- 
lapse into the most piuable conditions. I re- 
marked that Dr. Awl was welcomed by his 
patients as a frend and brother: they ap- 
proached him with affectionate confidence, and 
were sure of receiving a kindly word or pleas- 
ant remark sumed to their } 
mind. I also noticed that he was prompt to ful- 
fil any promise, and careful to permit as lute 
delay in affording a suitable gratification as eir- 
cumstances would permit. ‘The Llostitution 1s 
fortunate in the exce!lence of its officers, and 
those’ employed to carry forward the general 
work of the establishment. The patients man- 
ifest attachment to their attendants, as well as 
tw the physicians ; and here, if any where, one 
may continually rejoice in * good accomplished.”’ 

One of the most gratifying features in the 
management of the Asylum is the evening de- 
votional exercises, in which all who are well 
enough participate. From forty to fifty are 
generally present; ‘and itis touching and de- 
hehttul,’ remarks the writer, ‘to see the in- 
creasing company, as the prayer bell rings, 1s- 
suing from their several hails and gathering in- 
to one band to unite their devotions and join in 
thanksgivings to the Father of Mercies for bles- 
sings received and benefits enjoyed. A chapter 
is read by the Superintendent, a hymn sung, in 
which most join, and a prayer offered ; then, in 
the same quiet orderly mauner, they return to 
their respective halls.’ 


aliushouses. Uader a 


respective states of 





rpiulke POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 
| ING. The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
containing Campbell's Gertrude, witha biographical 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the 
History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
ning of the present century; by Wim. I.. Stone; 12mo, 
plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE &CO, 
134 Washington st. . auglO 








] EA, or the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, Author 

4 of Helon’s Pilgrimage, The Life of Christ, &e.— 

For sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 
augl7 j 


UST PUBLISHED.  Emerson’s Address; an 

e) Address delivered in the Court House in Concord, | 

Mass, Angl , 1844, the Anniversary of the Emaneipa- | 

tion of the Negroes inthe British West Indies, by R. 

W. Emerson. Published by request. Price 124 cts. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 

sl4 134 Washington, opposite School street. 


] R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 

GOSPELS, the last edition, 8vo, London; Wil- | 
son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. | 
For sale at CROSBY’S, LIS Washington st. auglO | 





TATES’S VINDICATION. A Vindication of 
Unitarianism, in reply to Mr Wardlaw’s Dis- | 
courses on the Socinian Controversy; by James Yates, | 
M. A., second elition, Svo; for saleby JAMES MUN-! 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. augl 





SABBATH DAY BOOK, Just published by BL, | 
KI GREENE, 124 Washington st., “he Sabbath | 


Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls, 2d edition. Also, | 
‘The Week Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls — augl7 


a a es we | 


‘eo LITERARY REMAINS OF THE DAVID- 


- SONS—o Margaret Miller Davidson, witha Me- | 


moir by Washington Irving, of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, witha Memoir by Miss Sedgwick; of Mrs Da-| 
vidson, edited by Miss Sedgwick. For sale by W.| 
CROSBY, 113 Washington st. aug]? 





‘TATE MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS, Topo- 
bO graphical Map of Massaehusetts, compiled from 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical, and various local sur- 
veys, made by order of the Legislature, with a Geo- 
logical Map of Massachusetts, by Edward Hitchcock. 
This Map is neatly colored and the cheapest Map ever 
offered for sale. Sold by JAMES MUNROE & CO. | 
134 Washingten, opposite School st. : 

Price $5,50. 


aug3l } 
YONCORIANCE, Cruden’s Complete Concord- | 
‘ance to tle Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, o a Dict‘onary and Alphabetieal Index to | 
the Bible—from the 10th London edition, carefully re- | 
vised and cotected by the Holy Scriptures; to which 
is added, an criginal Life of the Author. For sale at 
SIMPKINSS Rook and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tre-| 
Ment Row. . s7 


ULIAN: or Scenes in Judea; by Rev Win Ware, | 
Author o' Letters from Rome, &c., 2 vols 12mo. | 
Also, Zewhia, or Letters from Palmyra, &e. &c.,} 
by same Autor; a fresh supply of the above received | 
and for sale tly J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. auglO 





| Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 


| 
| Testaments. | 
| 
| 


) ton. 


| the Service is not as in some of them, made tedious 

















QROGRAMME OF A COURSE OF WINTER 
1 CLASSES IN BOSTON FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. It is believed that tuere are many Young La- 
dies in Boston and throughout New England, who, 
after having completed the usual course of instruction 
in private schools, are desirous of pursuing Aa wider | 
range of studies, adapted to their age and attainments, 
under competent superintendence and guidance.— 
With a view to supply this want, and to afford the as- 
sistance required, Mr. ADAM proposes to commence 
a series of classes in Boston, during the winter of 
1844-45, on the following plan. 

Three classes will be formed, and a pupil may at- 
tend one class only, or two classes, or all three, in con- 
formity with her own tastes or the wishes of her friends. 
The branches of knowledge to which the attention of 
the pupils will be directed, are Excuisu Lite RA- 
TURE, GENERAL History, andthe PHILOSOPHY 
or THE Minv. The course will extend through the 
six winter months of the year, from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the middle of April, and five or six hours will 
be given to each class every weck. ‘The classes will 
be commenced either simultaneously or in succession, 
allotting an equal period of time to each. 

In each class the instruction will consist of three 
parts; first, of Lectures, of which the pupils will be 
expected to take notes; second, of Readings from 
standard authors, illustrative of the topics discussed 
in the Leetures, and accompanied by comments and 
criticisms; and, third, of Exercises prepared by the 
pupils on the same subjects, and read by the teacher | 
before the class, with remarks on the style and senti- 
ments. Inallthe classes an appropriate course of | 
private reading will from time to time be indicated | 
and recommended. 

I. Inthe First Class, a view will be presented of 
the structure, history, and literature of the English 
Language; of the sources from which its constituent 
elements have been derived; of the progress from its 
its original rude forms to its present state of cultiva- | 
tion; of the literary characteristics of each age in its | 
history; and of the. peculiar merits and defects of the 
great works that belong to cach period. 

Il. The attention of the Second Class will be de- 
voted to History, including Geography and Chronolo- 
gy—General History—not the history of particular | 
ages or of individual nations, but the history of the 
race, of its various stages of development, and ef the 
characteristics of each stage in all ages and nations, il- | 
lustrating the spirit, principles, and ases of Universal 
history by the details ot National History. | 

Ih. The Third Class will engage in the study of the 
Philosophy of the Mind, embracing the history of pli- 
losophy, an aalysis of the principal ideas in the human 
mind, and a consideration of the principles and rules 





| for the conduct of the understanding and the cultiva- 


tion and improvement of its powers. 

Throughout the course and in all the classes, the ob- 
ject will not be merely to: communicate new views to 
the pupils, but to bring their minds intoa state of 
healthy activity, both on the ideas which they already 
possess and on those which may be presented to them 
by others, to enlarge and strengthen the mental pow- 
ers by habits of just reasoning, and to elevate and pu- 
rify the taste by sound principles of criticism in litera- 
ture, in morals, and in philosophy. 

Communications may be addressed to Mr. Adam, at 
8, Ous Place, Boston; or at Northampton, Mass. 

Boston, Sept. 21, 1844. ; 


3' IARDING SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM for 

J Lads and Young Ladies. The Fall Term will 
commence on MONDAY, Sept. 2d. The course of in- 
struction will be the same as that pursned for the past 
three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
English and Classical education; Musie and 
Drawing. ‘The School is a private Academy, limited 
ax to its numbers, having the best of accommodations 
both in the school room and family, occupying the con- 
stant and undivided attention of its Teacher and af- 
fording the highest advantages to its pupils. 

Tr xos.—Tuition, board and washing, $45,00 per 
term of fifteen weeks. Music, $13,00 per quarter.— 
Drawrog, 35,00. 

References—Hon. Geo. Morey, Hon. John C. Park, 
Dr. A B. Wheeler, Heory H. Fuller, John D. Wil- 
liams, Jonathan Ellis, Esqs., Boston. 


augl7 JAMES W. BROWN. 


also, 


is2m 


tCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 

WO Term of the subseriber’s School tor Young Ladies 

will commence in convenient and pleas ant rooms atthe 
Warven Stréet Chapel, on September 2d. 

English education 

inthe French, 

iif desired, Needle 


School is well for- 


The usual branches of a liberal 


are taught Tnstruction ts also given 


German and Latin Langoages; at 


Work, Drawing, aod Music. The 


nished with Philosophical Apparatus and a large and 
excellent Library. 
A pleations for admission can be made at the 


WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 


lliw 


School Room. 
jy27 
| IFE INSURANCE, Lite Insured on the Mutual 

4 Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
the NEW ENGLAND MUPUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY at their Ollice, Merchants’ Bank 
Boston. 

Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Llowe, George H. Kubn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 

George Hayward, Consulting Physician. 

Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 

The table of rates of preminm and forms for applica- 
tion, may be bad by applying at the office. my25 


Suthctirea, tute street, 


{[ANO FORTES. The subseribers have formed a 

co-partoership under the firm of HALLETT, DA- 
VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may purchase instrumeats of us, we are not only 
determined to maintain the high reputation which has 
been bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, 
but by our united and personal attention to business, to 
make such improvements in 
ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or any other city; and we can, and 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made | 
by us will be warranted, 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
sense, or the money refunded to the purchaser. 

‘ RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE UH. DAVIS, 
HENRY ALLEN. 

s7 tf 

{REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 

¥JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirtv-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Gree nwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is imuse, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F.W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Soctety, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idze,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 


oint of tone, style of tin- 


and if it does not prove as 


Bedford, Greentield, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- | 


lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; | 


Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. HW; Portland, Hal- 


lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 


| Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. | 


I; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; | 


Allton, Lil; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many | 


other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 


examine this collection, and those wishing copies for | 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho | 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) | 

ap27 tf 

YHURCH SERVICE AND HYMN BOOK,— 

/ Published and for saleby BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington street, the following Book :— 

Service Book, for the use of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. Taken principally from the Old and New 

The Disciple’s Hymn Book ; a Collection of Hymns 
and Chants for public_and private devotion. Pre- 
pared for the use of the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 


The Christrau Examiner for July 1844, speaking in | 
praise of this Book, from which we select the follow- 
ing: *We would then have the music, or singing, and | 
liturgie services of the Church adapted to aid the de- | 
votion of the Congregation, to make the Congregation | 
themselves, worshippers. Nothing else satisfies us.’ | 

‘Entertaining these views, we are prepared to like 
the plan of Mr Clarke’s ‘Service Book.’ It answers 
the demand made by the heart of the worshipper. It 
has suflicient variety, yet is simple, both in its matter 
and arrangement; it avoids the repetition and confa- 
sion observable in many of the old Prayer Books, and 


by its length; and it unites the advantages of extef- 
pore prayer with something fixed, and especially with 
well chosen scriptural aids to devotion, &c. &e. 

‘The mechanical execution of the Book is worthy of | 
notice. tis exceedingly neat and pleasing to the eye.’ 


sl4 tf | 





bf eae od NOVELS—People’s  Edition.— | 
Now publishing a new edition of the Waverley | 
Novels, from Parker’s celebrated plates, good type aud | 
handsome paper; price only 374 cents each novel. A | 
liberal discount will be made where the whole set is | 
taken, and it will be farnished in strong and handsome | 
binding at a small advance on the cost in paper covers. | 
Individuals wishing a good readable edi_ion of those | 
celebrated novels, are invited to send in their names to 
the Publisher’s Agent, WM. CROSBY, 118 Wash- 
Ington st. s21 


MEDICATED 


y " ’ rc 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 
—AND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
‘Vo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
R. M. M. MELES would respectfully inform the 
public, that his houre is situated in one of the most 
pleasant, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
has litted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 


medical treatment; and every means will be used to Ces of its great utility and adaptation to the 


render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. — , 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Hen RY 
2. MAY, as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor B 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
long experience, that the Whithaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- 


————— 


ath, or who may require medical | 





| CuAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easily used 
Then _ meting the floor or furniture. 
28 I8Criber respecttully informs the yublie the 
- bar russey to manufacture, «nd has for ol ie i 
p Mgt apy SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS 
, a L 
1843. patent was granted on the 12th of October, 
ajite tethenee dha ately attended to, and they 
+ Such style as may be “seth 
purchaser. The rapid sale which “his fy lg 
and the universal approbation it has received . mer'g 
ficient guaranty of 1s usefulness. ved, 16.8 pul- 








The following letters addressed to the 
gentlemen wellknown to the pubhe,are 


patentee, from 
offeredas eviden- 


ils gre ] oUrposes 
for which it is designed. siti 


From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis 
street Church, Boston. 

bi ae February 13, 1844, 

Sis,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
months, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
compactness of Its arrangement, as for the neatness 
and facility of its operation. IL have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combines so 
many advantages as this, and, at the same time,involves 
so little expense. 





veoted for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases withinthe reach of human shifl; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed, This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tie dolo- 
reux, hervous irritability, paintul and diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 


ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate | 


glandular affections, drupsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 
moualis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health, The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengtheys the skin, thatextensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxary by many who have noparticular disease, 
being far ruperior to any other kind of Bath. They 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 


As | have been for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath,with great benefit to invself, ] ean confi- 
| dently recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates 
to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious 
| cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness 
land health, Jous Pierront, 





_Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
| bers street Church, Boston. 
| March 12, 1844. 
Sir,—I have, during the last year, made use of 
| ‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex. 
| ceedingly wellpleased withit. It seems to me to be su- 
perior, mimanny respects, to any other shower bath that 
| I have seen SAMUEL Barretr. 


| From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 
ham Row, Boston. 


March 12, 1844, 
Dear Sir,—I have been in the habit of using a shower 
| bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the 
| feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage 
jtouy health. I have used baths variously constructed, 
| but none have given me so much satistaction as the one 
1 obtained from you, called the ‘Sliding Top Shower 


from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 


ieate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of therm ot a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should | 
be saved trom the hands of quacks and ignorant men, | 
with as muc h care as we would rescue pearls from the | 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this eountry and in Eu- 
rope. 


rigidly adhered to. 

He ws agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with- 
in itsel{—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the countrv—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity 
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i IGHLY IMPORTANT! Alldiscoveries inden. | 


tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that 
tend to a practical! improvement in that branch of Sur- 
gery, should be made known by all proper means, that 
the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
ble from them. The luxuries of life, connected with 
other causes, either coustitutional or Jocal, have made 


such sad inroads upon the number and health of our | 


natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others in their 
steal, ina mannerthe leastobjectionable. Objections 
urged against artificiai 
teeth on plate, from the known tact, that large pordous 
of brass and copper are contained in the solder that is 
used, fur connecting the teeth with the plate. ‘ne nn 

parity of this composition is seen after a few days, in 
a change of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, at- 
tended with a brassy taste. But this is notall. The 
connecting of vot less than four different kinds of metal 
in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which tends 
tuimpatr the general health of the gums, and conse- 
quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
teeth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
succeeded inmaking such improvements in the manner 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- 
ate every objection that can be urged against them; 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize,or produce the 
uupleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
improvement of great importance has also been recent- 
ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 





of much weight, have been 


glove can be taken from the band, or a ring from the | 


finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
are tirin, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 
ments that commend th-mselves to the consideration of 
all who may desire artificial teeth. During the two 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 


painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, | 


have been successfully treated by Dr'S. by first destroy- 
ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with 
his anodyne, without pain, and then filling them. As 
there is a general disposition in the community to de- 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become paintul, it is most respectfully urged, that all 
teeth be mamediately tilled, as soon as decay has com- 
menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth js sate for life. The | 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest 
gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood 
pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
liable to become soft and weak, and ina» few months 
breaks entirely off. An improvementof much importt 
ance has been adopted by Dr S. in substituting gold | 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 

less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his justly | 
celebrated Parisian Lastruments for the extraction of 

ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the | 
public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 

knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 

years, success must always be the result. Terms: for | 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 | 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric 

pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 

plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to 85; 


| sily. 


At my sugyestion, several of my friends have 
also made trial of it ; and all agree in pronouncing it 
the best article of the kind they have ever known. It 
is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I 
have I consider quite an ornament to my room. 

Yours, &e N. HovuGurTon. 


Patients can take them under the advice of their | from James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 
own Physicians,and rely apontheir directions being | 


letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear 
| testimony to the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
As a promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 
| its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, [ 
\ feel induced to recommend them to general notice.— 
|The Sliding Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
‘is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 
{in a small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a moment's 
| notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 
| differently constructed. JamESE. Meurpocu. 





| From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
and used it intheir Families. 
j February 8, 1844. 
The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
' Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
{that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
| cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
‘to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
| introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 
| other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healihy 
|practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ence. 
Henry T. Buder, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
ton, M.M. Ballou, ‘ 
' Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook - 
bury, line, 
S. Gardner, Boston. Heury Burditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 
ton. C. Briggs, a 
Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostur, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 

BaTHING AND SHOWERING. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva« 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most peeple think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a yeur it is quite sutiicient, whereas none should 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 
students and professional men would faithfully attend 
to this item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 
\timely grave, would live to a good oldage, free of those 
| diseases that in a thousand torms prey upon the body. 
| There is nothing that will give the system so healthful 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. The skin should 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. This should be 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of 
the individual. By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.’ 

Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 

L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m niy 25 





CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
JA M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 
, street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
'PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
| selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
as they are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the lodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 


l are often entirely efficacions in the cure of many com- 


plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 
fr Terms $6 to $12 per week. 


jo 








ORTABLE WRITING DESKS AND PORT- 

FOLIOS—with and without locks. A fresh sup- 
ply received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. aug3l 


PATENT 


WATERMAN’S 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 


For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; | AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 


For fillmg common sized cavities with gold $1; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. 6m my25 





NEY CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW - 
4 ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Supertine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
lngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth | 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval | 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- | 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this my | 
and will be soldat the very lowest market prices. Pur- | 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselv 


j 


es. 


TINDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
W MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than ean be purchased at any other — 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt F urniture, mn 
ets for Chambers, executed in a superior — 
‘nish, aceording to any pattern ordered. m 


EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DY E HOUSE.— 
The oflice of this establishment has been remov- 

i from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington opposite school 
‘treet, Boston. 

Gratetul for the patrona, 
roprietors beg leave to say, 
pared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any 
snd returned inas short time. 


ge heretofore received, the | 
that no exertion will be 


other place, 
m25 | 





ae , Ur . 
fp YHURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 
\/ The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
» their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lamps, 
icluding Chandeliers of every deseription, Pulpit and 
iallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
ay other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
‘ilver, Silver Plated, aud Britannia Communion Ser- 
ice, embracing Flagens of 3 sizes, Piates, Cups, 
‘aptismal Fonts, ete, all of which are offered for sale 
‘t low prices; with & general assortinent of Fancy 
jard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 

: LOWS, BALL & CO., 

123 Washington street. 


my25 6mis&os 





At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
VHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 
| ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 

and quickest method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at this 
| establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
| department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 
i their selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 


my25 6m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 
OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 


WM. CROSBY'S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


ee 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 
§G> Remember that the name is in Porcelain, overt 
he door—opposite the Washington House. d16 


JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


fe Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 


feb 18 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


URDAY MORNING, 





PUBLISHED EVERY SAT 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


evahia i ix 

TERMS.—Turer DoLLaks, | x sage oF ras 
months, or Two DoutLans ANY Pirty + his 

paid in advance. 


~ tp area ance for 
lo individuals 


or companies who pay in adv 

ive copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. Set 

He coer tions deecontinued except — dise 10104 

of the publisher, until all arrearage s are pac > sasinses, 
All communications, as well as — aad 

relating to the Christian Register, should 

to Daviv REED, Boston. 
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